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of education, colleges, universities, and local school systems im 


AUXILIARIES OF EDUCATION 


by Rall |. Grigsby, Director, Division of Auxiliary Services 
| ie DICTIONARY defines an “auxiliary” as “one who or that 


which aids or helps.” A listing of organized education’s principal 
auxiliaries would be long and impressive. It would certainly in- 
clude, among others, motion pictures, radio, newspapers, magazines, 
libraries, health services, schooi-lunch programs, park, playground, 
and recreation facilities and programs. 

Several of these auxiliaries of organized education are of concern to 
the Division of Auxiliary Services, U. S. Office of Education, which is 
composed of sections for (1) Visual Aids to Education, (2) Educa- 
tional Uses of Radio, (3) Library Services, and (4) School and College 
Health Services. The interests of the Division extend also to School 
and Community Recreation Services and to Problems of School- 
Lunch Programs, although these Sections of the Division have not yet 
been organized. 


Visual Aids to Education 

Visual aids to education are as old as chalk and the blackboard, as 
new as motion pictures and television. They have always been ve- 
hicles of instruction and of training, but it took the recent war to dem- 
onstrate on a wide scale their usefulness and value. Today it is a rare 
school or school system that has not added some sorts of visual aids— 
maps, charts, pictures, photographs, slides, filmstrips, motion pic- 
tures—to its store of instructional tools. 

With the increased interest in visual aids, the Office of Education 
has recognized its increased responsibility to provide counsel and 
guidance on (1) the production of visual aids that are closely corre- 
lated with the curriculum, (2) the distribution of such visual aids so 
that they will be easily available and widely accessible, and (3) their 
utilization in the classroom so that maximum educational benefits will 
be achieved. 

The Section on Visual Aids to Education performs these services in 
a number of ways: Through answering 50 to 100 specific mail in- 
quiries daily; preparing pamphlets, bibliographies, guides, and 
magazine articles; conferring with school teachers and administra- 
tors, university professors and teacher-trainers, businessmen, gov- 
ernment officials, and community leaders. 

In addition, the Section serves as a clearinghouse for research 
and statistics in the visual education fields; seeks to collect, analyze, 
evaluate, and synthesize the findings of research in the field; and to 
stimulate research in needed areas in order to answer yet unanswered 
questions. 

General supervision continues to be given to the distribution of the 
457 motion pictures and 432 filmstrips produced under its Visual 
Aids for War Training program. These visual aids, dealing with 
basic skills in basic industries and trades, are even more popular 
today than they were during the war, and there is no indication at 
present of their becoming obsolete. The contractual distribution sys- 
tem originally developed by the Office of Education has proved so suc- 
cessful that today the Office is handling upon request the civilian 
distribution of visual aids of many other Government agencies, in- 
cluding the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the Department of the 
Navy, and the U. S. Public Health Service. 


Educational Uses of Radio 
The Educational Uses of Radio Section assists State departments 


(Turn to page 12) 
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“AMERICAN people are no longer 
satisfied for their school buildings, 
erected usually at heavy cost, to be used 
only for day classes in ordinary instruc- 
Such loss of educational oppor- 
not to be endured with 
complacency. Furthermore, idleness 
during six-sevenths of the hours of the 
year is contrary to the principle of full 
utilization of plant, and it means waste 
of investment that is abhorrent to a 
Nation which pride 8 itself upon its 


1 


tion. 
tunity is 


busine 88 sense, 


HE ABOVE statement was made 20 
T years ago by a former United States 
Commissioner of Education. It is also 
anplicable today, perhaps even more so 
owing to the vastly increased invest- 
ments in public-school plants and also 
to the ever-widening community, civic, 
and recreational needs. 

The following information indicates 
current legal trends and legislative 
problems in connection with the use of 
school facilities for civic and recrea- 
tional purposes. Historically speaking, 
the little red schoolhouse of the early 
days of statehood was in fact the civic 
center or “open house” of the commu- 
nity and was generally utilized for 
socials, church services, spelling - bees, 
town meetings, and lyceums. With the 
growing emphasis upon secular educa- 
tion, accompanied by increasing restric- 
tions against the use of school funds for 
sectarian purposes, and also with gen- 
eral legal provisions limiting the use of 
school funds solely for school purposes, 
there was a general abatement of the 


1Tigert, Jno. J., in Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
1927, No. 5, Extended Use of School Buildings. 
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State Laws Permitting 
Wider Use of School Property 


by Ward W. Keesecker, Specialist in School Legislation 


use of school funds or property for other 
than school functions. 


Important Legal Developments 


Since the turn of the century there 
has been a gradually increasing interest 
in the use of public-school facilities for 
other than strictly school purposes. Dr. 
Taylor, in his recent study on principles 
and policies governing the use of public- 
school property,’ found that there has 
been, especially in recent years, a trend 
toward statutory provisions and also 
court decisions which permit the wider 
use of public-school property for gen- 
eral community, civic, and _ public 
recreational affairs. This is a signifi- 
cant trend in the management and use 
of public-school facilities. With the 
current cost of construction of public 
facilities this trend is likely to continue 
for many years. 

It is noted that the matter of using 
public-school facilities for other than 
school purposes has been regarded of 
sufficient importance to win specific leg- 
islative approval in approximately 
three-fourths of the States. The follow- 
ing States now have varying types of 
statutes which under certain conditions 
provide for the use of public-school 
facilities for community, civic, or recre- 
ational purposes: Alabama, Arkansas, 


California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, [llinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 


Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Mon- 


2 Principles and Policies Governing the Use of 
Public School Property in the Several States, with 
Special Reference to New York. By Blijah Edward 
Taylor. Dissertation for Degree of Doctor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947. 






tana, Nebraska, New Hampshirey New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Oregor., Penysylvania, South 
Dakota, Utah, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin. 

In the remaining States school boards 
may, as a rule, under the general au- 
thority vested in them in reference to 
the management of school property, 
grant the use of such property for cer- 
tain community or civic affairs. 


Need for Clarifying Present Laws 


Notwithstanding the general tend- 
ency mentioned above, school officials 
and interested groups who sponsor the 
use of school property for civic and 
recreational affairs are still often con- 
fronted by legal limitations. In many 
of the States the laws are silent or am- 
biguous on this subject. Some of the 
laws stipulate that school funds shali 
be used “solely for school purposes” or 
“for school purposes and no other pur- 
poses.” In States where the law pro- 
vides for use of school facilities for 
“community,” “civic,” or for “lawful 
assembly,” questions often arise whether 
its use is permitted for community par- 
ties, recreation centers, dancing, ete. 
Questions also frequently arise as to 
whether school funds may be used to 
defray expenses, such as heat and light, 
damages, etc., incurred in connection 
with the use of school facilities for other 
than school purposes. 

In the absence of any legislation 
clarifying the authority of local school 
officials to permit the use of public- 
school property for community activi- 
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ties, two possible procedures suggest 
themselves : 

(1) Obtain from the local school 
board adequate rules and regulations 
regarding use of schools for various 
community purposes or activities, which 
should include provisions for their fi- 
nancial support. 

(2) Seek legislation which would ex- 
pressly authorize local school boards to 
maintain community centers and to ex- 
tend to various community groups the 
right to use public-school property for 
community purposes, subject to general 
regulations by local school boards. 

With respect to the above procedures, 
unless the law clearly authorizes school 
boards to maintain community centers 
or requires them to do so under cer- 
tain conditions and makes some provi- 
sions for their financial support, the 
permanency of community centers is not 
assured. 

Assuming that it is desirable to seek 
legislation to provide for wider use 
of school property, it may be helpful 
to establish a special committee on leg- 
islation representative of community 
interests, perhaps including among 
others, the schoo! superintendent, two 
or three persons who are qualified social 
or recreational workers, a lawyer, and 
two or three persons who are capable 
of stimulating public opinion. The 
function of this committee would be to: 

(1) Ascertain how far existing law 
is inadequate and what amendments 
would be sufficient to legalize the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of various 
community activities desired. 

(2) Draft in the form of a bill or 
amendment the particular legislative 
provision or provisions deemed neces- 
sary. 

(3) Consult State educational au- 
thorities and also those who may have 
been appointed to revise the school laws 
(endorsement of the legislative pro- 
posal by such State authorities should 
be of much help). 

(4) Devise some effective procedure 
for explaining the needs of a wider use 
of the school property to educational 
and political leaders and also to the 
people. 


Guiding Principles of Legislation 
School law and conditions differ from 


State to State and for these reasons 
legislative changes which may be 
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deemed necessary are likely to vary 
among the different States. Whatever 
may be the form of proposed legislation 
for a given State, it should be in har- 
mony with the general legislative pro- 
visions governing the organization and 
maintenance of the public schools of the 
State. 

Those who seek to obtain legislation 
for the development of public schools 
as social, community, or civic centers 
may find it helpful to consider certain 
guiding principles which indicate that 
adequate legislation on this subject 
should : 

(1) Authorize local school boards to 
establish and maintain social and civic 
centers in connection with public 
schools, specifying some of the principal 
activities to be maintained. 

(2) Authorize school boards to set 
aside a certain amount of funds for the 
maintenance of such functions; and to 
extend to the people the right to in- 
crease the amount by an election held 
for that purpose. 

(3) Provide for the employment of 
competent directors and personnel to 
supervise social center activities. 

(4) Authorize school boards to grant 
the use of school property to voluntary 
community organizations to maintain 
and operate social, recreational, or civic 
activities, and prescribe under what con- 
ditions schools may be used by such 
organizations. 

(5) Provide a method whereby, in 
case school boards do not maintain so- 
cial centers, the question of their estab- 
lishment may be submitted to the elec- 
tors of the district by petition therefor 
(see Wisconsin law in examples of State 
legislation for a wider use of school 
property ). 

(6) Grant school boards considerable 
discretionary power concerning the type 
and character of community activities 
for which school property may be used. 

Negatively speaking, State legislation 
in behalf of a wide use of school prop- 
erty should avoid standardization in the 
administration, conduct, and activities 
which would deprive local communities 
of initiative and the opportunity of sel f- 
expression. 

State Statutes 

Following are some examples of State 
statutes on the wider use of school prop- 
erty. 


!. Simple Statutory Authorization 


ALABAMA 

Sec. 147. “The board of school trus- 
tees shall have the power to authorize 
tlie use of the schoolhouse for such civic, 
social, recreational, and community 
gatherings as in its opinion do not inter- 
fere with the principal use of the said 
school building or property.”—(Ala- 
bama School Laws, 1941.) 


ARKANSAS 

Sec. 11616. “The directors of any 
school district may permit the use of 
public schoolhouse thereof for social, 
civic, and recreation purposes, or any 
other community purposes including 
any lawful meetings of its citizens, 
provided such meetings do not interfere 
with the regular school work, and they 
may make a charge therefor if they 
deem it proper to do so.”— (School Laws 
of Arkansas, 1943.) 
MassacHUSETTS 

Sec. 71. “For the purpose of promot- 
ing the usefulness of public school prop- 
erty the school committee of any town 
may conduct such additional and rec- 
reational activities in or upon school 
property under its control, and, sub- 
ject to such regulations as it may estab- 
lish, and, consistently and without in- 
terference with the use of the premises 
for school purposes, shall allow the use 
thereof by individuals and associations 
for such educational, recreational, so- 
cial, civic, philanthropic and like pur- 
poses as it deems for the interest of the 
community. The affiliation of any such 
association with a religious organiza- 
tion shall not disqualify such associa- 
tion from being allowed such a use for 
such a purpose. The use of such prop- 
erty as a place of assemblage for citi- 
zens to hear candidates for public office 
shall be considered a civic purpose 
within the meaning of this section.”— 
(General Laws Relating to Education, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 1940, 
p. 67, ch. 71.) 
MICHIGAN 

Sec. 336. .. . “The school board of 
any school district in this state, upon 
the written application of any respon- 
sible organization located in said school 
district, or of a group of at least seven 
citizens of said school district, may 
grant the use of all school grounds and 
school houses as community or recrea- 
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tion centers for the entertainment and 
education of the people, including the 
adults and children of school age, and 
for the discussion of all topics tending 
to the development of personal charac- 
ter and of civic welfare. Such occupa- 
tion, however, shall not seriously in- 
fringe upon the original and necessary 
use of the properties. The school board 
in charge of such building shall pre- 
scribe such rules and regulations for 
their occupancy and use as herein pro- 
vided as will secure a fair, reasonable, 
and impartial use of the same. The or- 
ganization or group of citizens apply- 
ing for the use of properties as speci- 
fied above shall be responsible for any 
damage done them over and above the 
ordinary wear, and shall, if required, 
pay the actual expense incurred for 
janitor service, light, and heat.”—(Gen- 
eral School Laws of the State of Mich- 
igan, 1940.) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Sec. 627. “The board of school di- 
rectors of any district may permit the 
use of its school grounds and buildings 
for social, recreation, and other proper 
purposes, under such rules and regula- 
tions as the board may adopt, and shall 
make such arrangements with any city, 
borough, or township authorities for the 


improvement, care, protection and 
maintenance of school buildings and 


grounds for school, park, play, or other 
recreation may see 
proper, and any board of school di- 
rectors may make such arrangements as 
it may see proper with any officials or 
individuals for the temporary use of 
school property for play- 
grounds, social, recreation, or other 


purposes, as it 


schools, 


proper educational purposes, primaries, 
and elections.”— (School Laws of Penn- 
sylvania, 1945.) 


ll. Statutes of More Specific 
and Detailed Authorization 


CaLIroRNIA 

Sec. 19431. “There is a civic center 
at each and every public school build- 
ing and within the State 
where the citizens, parent-teachers’ as- 
sociation, Campfire Girls, Boy Scout 
troops, farmers’ organizations, clubs, 
and formed for recrea- 
tional, educational, political, economic, 
artistic, or moral activities of the pub- 
lic school districts may engage in super- 


grounds 


associations 
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vised recreational activities, and where 
they may meet and discuss, from time 
to time, as they may desire, any sub- 
jects and questions which in their 
judgment appertain to the educational, 
political, economic, artistic, and moral 
interests of the citizens of the communi- 
ties in which they reside. Governing 
boards of the school districts may au- 
thorize the use, by such citizens and 
organizations of any other properties 
under their control, for supervised rec- 
reational activities.” 

Sec. 19432. “Any use, by any indi- 
vidual, society, group, or organization 
which has its object or as one of its 
objects, or is affiliated with any group, 
society or organization which has as its 
object or one of its objects the over- 
throw or the advocacy of the overthrow 
of the present form of government of 
the United States or of the State by 
force, violence, or other unlawful means 


shall not be granted, permitted, or 
suffered.” 
Sec. 19433. “The use of any public 


schoolhouse and grounds for any meet- 
ing is subject to such reasonable rules 
and regulations as the governing board 
of the district prescribes and shall in 
nowise interfere with the use and oc- 
cupancy of the public schoolhouse and 
grounds, as is required for the purposes 
of the public schools of the State.” 

Sec. 19434. “The management, direc- 
tion, and control of the civic center is 
vested in the governing board of the 
school district.” 

Sec. 19435. “The governing board of 
the school district shall make all need- 
ful rules and regulations for conducting 
the civic meetings and for such recrea- 
tional activities as are provided for in 
this chapter and which aid, assist, and 
lend encouragement to the activities.” 

Src. 19436. “The governing board of 
any school district may appoint a per- 
son who shall have charge of the 
grounds, preserve, order, protect the 
school property, plan, promote, and su- 
pervise recreational activities, and do 
all things necessary in the capacity of 
a representative of the board. He shall 
have the power of a peace officer, to 
carry out the provisions and the in- 
tents and purposes of this chapter.” 

Sec. 19437. “The use of schoolhouses, 
property, and grounds pursuant to this 
chapter shall be granted free.” 





19438. “In the case of entertain- 
ments or meetings where admission fees 
are charged or contributions are solici- 
ted and the net receipts of the admission 
fees or contributions are not expended 
for the welfare of the pupils of the 
district or for charitable purposes a 
charge shall be made for the use of the 
schoolhouse, property, and grounds. 

“The governing board may, however, 
permit such use, without charge, by 
organizations, clubs, or associations or- 
ganized for general character building 
or welfare purposes, when membership 
dues or contributions solely for the sup- 
port of the organization, club, or asso- 
ciation, or the advancement of its char- 
acter building or welfare work, are 
accepted.” 

Sec. 19439. “Lighting, heating, jani- 
tor service, and the services of the per- 
son when needed, and other necessary 
expenses, in connection with the use of 
public school buildings and grounds 
pursuant to this chapter, shall be pro- 
vided for out of the county or special 
school funds of the ,respective school 
districts in the same manner and by the 
same authority as similar services are 
provided for.”—Education Code, State 
of California, 1943.) 


SEC. 


MINNESOTA 

Sec. 354. “Any city, however organ- 
ized, or any village, borough, town, 
county, school district, or any board 
thereof may operate a program of pub- 
lic recreation and playgrounds; acquire, 
equip, and maintain land, buildings, or 
other recreational facilities ; and expend 
funds for the operation of such pro-_ 
gram pursuant to the provisions of this 
et, wwe 

Sec. 355. “Any city, however organ- 
ized, or any village, borough, town, 
county, school district, or any board 
thereof may operate such a program in- 
dependently, or they may cooperate in 
its conduct and in any manner in which 
they may mutually agree; or they may 
delegate the operation of the program 
to a recreational board created by one 
or more of them, and appropriate money 
voted for this purpose to such board. 
In the case of school districts the right 
to enter into such agreements with any 
other public corporation, board or body, 
or the right to delegate power to a 
board for operating a program of 
recreation, shall be authorized only by a 
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majority vote cast at an annual school 
election, provided that expenditures for 
this purpose shall not be included under 
maintenance cost in the computation of 
supplemental aid to the local school dis- 
trict as provided by Section 3030, Ma- 
son’s Minnesota Statutes for 1927 [sec. 
478] asamended. (1933-9b.)” 

Sec. 356. “Any corporation, board, or 
body hereinbefore designated, given 
charge of the recreation program is au- 
thorized to conduct its activities on (1) 
property under its custody and manage- 
ment; (2) other public property under 
the custody of any other public corpora- 
tion, body, or board, with the consent 
of such corporations, bodies, or boards; 
(3) private property, with the consent 
of its owners; and (4) shall have au- 
thority to accept gifts and bequests for 
the benefit of the recreational service 
and employ directors and instructors of 
recreational work. (1933—9c.)” 

Sec. 357. “In all cases where school 
funds or property are utilized, the state 
board of education shall: (1) Establish 
minimum qualifications of local recrea- 
tional directors and instructors; (2) 
Prepare or cause to be prepared, pub- 
lished and distributed adequate and ap- 
propriate manuals and other materials 
as it may deem necessary or suitable to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 
(1933-9d.)” 

Sec. 358. “The facilities of any school 
district, operating a recreation program 
pursuant to the provisions of this act, 
shall be used primarily for the purpose 
of conducting the regular school cur- 
riculum and related activities, and the 
use of school facilities for recreation 
purposes authorized by this act shall be 


secondary. (1933-9e.)”—(Laws of 
Minnesota Relating to the Public- 
School System, 1939.) 

New York 


Szo. 455. “Schoolhouses and the 
grounds connected therewith and all 
property belonging to the district shall 
be in the custody and under the con- 
trol and supervision of the trustees or 
board of education of the district. The 
trustees or board of education may 
adopt reasonable regulations for the use 
of such schoolhouses, grounds, or other 
property, when not in use for school 
purposes, for such other public pur- 
poses as are herein provided. Such 
regulations shall not conflict with the 


provisions of this chapter and shall con- 
form to the purposes and intent of this 
section by law. The trustees or board 
of education of each district may, sub- 
ject to regulations adopted as above 
provided, permit the use of the school- 
house and rooms therein, and the 
grounds and other property of the dis- 
trict, when not in use for school pur- 
poses, for any of the following pur- 
poses : 

“1. By persons assembling therein for 
the purpose of giving and receiving in- 
struction in any branch of education, 
learning, or the arts. 

“2. For public library purposes, sub- 
ject to the provisions of this chapter, 
or as stations of public libraries. 

“3. For holding social, civic, and rec- 
feational meetings and entertainments 
and other uses pertaining to the wel- 
fare of the community; but such meet- 
ings, entertainments, and uses shall be 
nonexclusive and shall be open to the 
general public. 

* + * 

“6. For civic forums and community 
centers. Upon the petition of at least 
twenty-five citizens residing within the 
district or city, the trustees or board 
of education in each school district or 
city shall organize and conduct com- 
munity centers for civic purposes, and 
civic forums in the several school dis- 
tricts and cities, to promote and ad- 
vance principles of Americanization 
among the residents of the state. The 
trustees or board of education in each 
school district or city, when organizing 
such community centers or civic forums, 
shall provide funds for the mainte- 
nance and support of such community 
centers and civic forums, and shall pre- 
scribe regulations for their conduct and 
supervision, provided that nothing 
herein contained shall prohibit the 
trustees of such school district or the 
board of education to prescribe and 
adopt rules and regulations to make 
such community centers or civic forums 
self-supporting as far as practicable. 
Such community centers and civic 
forums shall be at all times under the 
control of the trustees or board of edu- 
cation in each school district or city, 
and shall be nonexclusive and open to 
the general public.”—(Hducation Law 
as Amended to 1940. University of the 
State of New York Bulletin No. 1196, 
Sept. 16, 1940, 185-187.) 
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Sec. 4836-10. “Boards of education 
of city, exempted village or local school 
districts may, upon nomination of the 
superintendent of schools, employ a per- 
son or persons to supervise, organize, 
direct and conduct social and recrea- 
tional work in such school district. The 
board of education may employ com- 
petent persons to deliver lectures, or 
give instruction on any educational sub- 
ject, and provide for the further educa- 
tion of adult persons in the community.” 

Sec. 4836-11. “Boards of education 
of city, exempted village or local school 
districts may cooperate with the com- 
missioners, boards or other public 
officials having the custody and man- 
agement of public parks, libraries, 
museums and public buildings and 
grounds of whatever kind in providing 
for education, social, civic and recrea- 
tional activities, in buildings and upon 
grounds in the custody and under the 
management of such commissioners, 
boards or other public officials.” 

Sec. 4839-1. “Upon application of 
any responsible organization, or of a 
group of at least seven citizens, all 
school grounds and schoolhouses, as 
well as all other buildings under the 
supervision and control of the state, or 
buildings maintained by taxation under 
the laws of Ohio, shall be available for 
use as social centers for the entertain- 
ment and education of the people, 
including the adult and youthful popu- 
lation, and for the discussion of all 
topics tending to the development of 
personal character and of civic welfare, 
and for religious exercises. Such occu- 
pation, however, should not seriously 
infringe upon the original and neces- 
sary uses of such properties. The public 
officials in charge of such buildings shall 
prescribe such rules and regulations for 
their occupancy and use as will secure 
a fair, reasonable and impartial use of 
the same.” 

Sec. 4839-2. “The board of education 
of any city, exempted village or local 
school district shall, upon request and 
the payment of a reasonable fee, subject 
to such regulations as may be adopted 
by such board, permit the use of any 
schoolhouse and rooms therein and the 
grounds and other property under its 
control, when not in actual use for 
school purposes, for any of the follow- 
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* * * For holding 


ing purposes: 
educational, religious, civic, social or 
recreational meetings and entertain- 
ments, and for such other purposes as 
may make for the welfare of the com- 
Such meetings and entertain- 
ments shall be non-exclusive and open 


munity. 
to the general public. * * *”— 
(House Bill No. 217, constituting the 
recodified School Laws of Ohio, ap- 
proved by the Governor June 15, 1948.) 
OREGON 

Src. 35-1138. “There is hereby estab- 
lished a civic center at each and every 
public schoolhouse within the state of 
Oregon, where the citizens of the respec- 
tive public-school districts within the 
said state of Oregon may engage in 
supervised recreational activities, and 
where they may meet and discuss, from 
time to time, as they may desire, any and 
all subjects and questions which in their 
judgment may appertain to the educa- 
tional, political, economic, artistic and 
moral interests of the citizens of the 
respective communities in which they 
may reside; provided, that such use of 
said public schoolhouse and grounds for 
said meetings shall in no wise interfere 
with such use and occupancy of said 
public schoolhouse and grounds as is 
now or hereafter may be required for 
the purposes of said public schools of 
the state of Oregon.” 

Sec. 35-1139. “Lighting, 
janitor service and the services of a spe- 
cial supervising officer when needed, in 
connection such use of public 
school buildings and grounds as set 
ferth in section 35-1138, shall be pro- 
vided for out of the county or special 
school funds of the respective school 
districts in the same manner and by 
the same authority as such similar serv- 
ices are now provided for. Such use 
of the said schoolhouses, property and 
grounds shall be granted free; pro- 
vided, that in case of entertainments 
where an admission fee is charged, a 
charge may be made for the use of said 
schoolhouses, property and grounds.” 

Sec. 35-1140. “The management, di- 
rection and control of said civic center 
shall be vested in the board of directors 
of the school district. Said board of 
directors shall make all needful rules 
and regulations for conducting said 
civic center meetings and for such rec- 
reational activities as are provided for 


heating, 


with 
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in section 35-1138; and said board of 
directors may appoint a special super- 
vising officer who shall have charge of 
the grounds, preserve order, protect the 
school property and do all things neces- 
sary in the capacity of a peace officer 
to carry out the provisions and intents 
and purposes in this act.” 





BIENNIAL INDEXES 
AVAILABLE 


INDEXES to Volumes I and II 
of the Biennial Survey of Educa- 
tion in the United States, 1938-40 
and 1940-42 are now off the press.’ 
Copies may be had free (until 
supply is exhausted) by writing 
to the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

p> Volume I of the Survey is 
made up of the following chap- 
ters: III. Higher Education, 1936- 
40; IV. Educational Legislation, 
1939-40; V. Health Services in 
City Schools; VI. School Hy- 
giene and Physical Education; 
VII. Practices and Concepts Re- 
lating to City Boards of Educa- 
tion; VIII. Library Service, 
1938-40; IX. The School Plant; 
Trends, Present Situation, and 
Needs; X. Educational Research 
Studies of National Scope or Sig- 
nificance. (Chapters I and II 
were not issued). 

> Volume II of the Survey con- 
tains the following chapters: I. 
Statistical Summary of Educa- 
tion, 1939-40; II. Statistical Sum- 
mary of Education, 1941-42; ITI. 
Statistics of State School Systems, 
1939-40 and 1941-42; IV. Statis- 
tics of Higher Education, 1939-40 
and 1941-42; V. Statistics of Spe- 
cial Schools and Classes for Ex- 
ceptional Children, 1939-40; VI. 
College and University Library 
Statistics, 1939-40; VII. Statis- 
tics of City School Systems, 1939- 
40 and 1941-42; VIIL. Statistics of 
Public-School Libraries, 1941-42; 
IX. Statistics of Nonpublic Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools, 
1940-41. 


? Publication of the Biennial Survey was 
postponed during the war years. 
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Sec. 35-1141. “The provisions of this 
act shall not be mandatory upon the 
board of directors of any school district, 
in respect to their authority and right 
to exercise discretionary powers as to 
refusal of the use of such schoolhouse 
for any such purpose, or purposes; but 
whenever in their judgment it seems in- 
advisable to permit the use of such 
schoolhouse for the purpose requested, 
the board shall have the power and au- 
thority to refuse the use of such school- 
house for any of the purposes men- 
tioned in this act.”—(Oregon School 
Laws, 1937 ; including 1939 School Law 
Supplement.) 


WIsCONSIN 

Sec. 43.50. “(1) Boards of school di- 
rectors in cities of the first, second or 
third class may, on their own initiative, 
and shall, upon petition as provided in 
subsection (2), establish and maintain 
for children and adult persons, in the 
school buildings and on the school 
grounds under the custody and manage- 
ment of such boards, evening schools, 
vacation schools, reading rooms, library 
stations, debating clubs, gymnasiums, 
public playgrounds, public baths and 
similar activities and accommodations 
to be determined by such boards, with- 
out charge to the residents of such cit- 
ies; and may cooperate, by agreement, 
with other commissioners or boards 
having the custody and management 
in such cities of public parks, libraries, 
museums and public buildings and 
grounds of whatever sort, to provide 
the equipment, supervision, instruction 
and oversight necessary to carry on such 
public educational and recreational ac- 
tivities and upon such other buildings 
and grounds. 

“(2) Upon the filing of a petition 
with the city clerk, signed by not less 
than ten per cent of the number of vot- 
ers voting at the last school or other 
elections in such city, the question of 
exercising the powers granted for any 
of the purposes specified in subsection 
(1) shall be submitted to the electors 
of the school district at the next elec- 
tion of any sort held therein, and if a 
majority of the votes cast upon such 
question shall be in the affirmative, the 
board of school directors shall exercise 
said powers in accordance with said 
petition, pursuant to this section. 

(Turn to page 24) 
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Strengthening American Education 
Urged in Annual Report 


A Review by William H. Morris, Assistant Editor 





Full Report Available 


The Annual Report of the United 
States Office of Education for the fiscal 
year 1947 may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing 
ton 25, D. C. for 20 cents. 











POSITIVE program for strength- 

ening of American education, says 
John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, in the 7947 Annual 
Report of the Office of Education (just 
off the press), is a contribution of first- 
rate importance toward the develop- 
ment of national security and unity. 
Such a program, says the Commis- 
sioner further, “cannot be solely the 
responsibility of the several individual 
States.” It is also a national concern 
and implies national responsibility. 

In carrying out national responsi- 
bility for strengthening education, Dr. 
Studebaker made three recommenda- 
tions. He named: Federal aid to edu- 
cation; Federal scholarships; and ex- 
pansion of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

The Commissioner points out that 
the cost of Federal aid to education 
would be trifling compared with the 
Nation’s loss in wasted human talent 
for the lack of universally strong 
schools. Federal scholarships he urged 
as a means of making, in the words of 
the President’s Advisory Commission 
on Universal Training, “advanced 
schooling the privilege of all who can 
qualify for it by their own merit.” 
Scholarships will help make up for 
war-incurred shortages in trained 
scientists and other professional per- 
sonnel. On the third recommendation, 
the Commissioner says that in spite of 
encouraging support given the Office re- 
cently, it still is inadequately staffed to 
carry out its statutory mandate, or “to 
meet the proper service expectancies of 
the schools and colleges of the Nation.” 


The Commissioner also recommends 
“the closest scrutiny” of the distribu- 
tion of Federal educational functions 
among various Government agencies. 

Following the Commissioner’s recom- 
mendations in the introduction, the re- 
port describes the accomplishments of 
the eight operating divisions and of two 
temporary programs of the Office. 
They are summarized as follows: 


“School’s in Session”’ 

“Nothing dramatic happened in ele- 
mentary education during the year— 
except—the schools stayed open and 
continued to serve more than 20 million 
children.” That fact, stated in the 
section on Elementary Education, is a 
real accomplishment in light of condi- 
tions facing education, which became so 
critical during the year 1946-47. 

In cooperation with the Elementary 
Education Division, a number of Na- 
tion-wide educational associations con- 
vened during the year. The Associa- 
tion of State Directors of Elementary 
Education plans to publish the reports 
of its six committees. The Conference 
of State Directors and Supervisors of 
Special Education plans to analyze 
current State legislation in this field. 
Especially notable was the Leadership 
Conference called by the Division in 
June 1947, to consider unmet needs of 
children. The conference 
pointed up two main problems: The 
need for school staffs to develop com- 
mon purposes and the need for the pub- 
lic to understand elementary school pro- 
grams. The group recommended in- 
vestigations aimed at filling in existing 
gaps in current knowledge of the 


yr 
group 


growth problems—mental, physical, 
social, and emotional—of boys and girls. 

Publications prepared by the Divi- 
sion during the year are: Schools for 
Children under Six, Camping and Out- 
door Education in the School Program, 
Schools Count in Country Life, Science 
in the Elementary School, and Health 
Education in the Elementary School 


(the last two as reprints from Scnoon 
In addition to these printed 
publications, the Division prepared two 
series of mimeographed circulars, Edu- 
cation Briefs and Selected References. 

The Elementary Division carried on 
a broad program of consultative activi- 


Lire). 


ties with other Government bureaus 
and agencies, with many State and local 
school systems, and with United States 
officials in other countries, especially in 
Germany and Austria, in cooperation 
with the War and State Departments. 


Education for Life Adjustment 

In spite of our extensive secondary 
education program, the United States 
still falls short of providing equal edu- 
cational opportunities for all youth. At 
no time have more than 73 percent of 
the persons of secondary school age 
attended school. For many who do 
attend, the offerings are calculated 
neither to challenge their interest nor 
to meet their needs. Evidence of this 
fact has mounted since the end of the 
war. 

The traditional curriculum that long 
has served college-bound youth or those 
entering the relatively few skilled 
trades is not appropriate to the multi- 
tude of youth who will go into numerous 
unskilled occupations. The need for a 
solution to this problem was recognized 
in the Prosser Resolution in 1945. The 
Office of Education is implementing the 
Resolution through the joint*efforts of 
the Divisions of Secondary and Voca- 
tional Education. The chief result of 
the conferences held during the year 
on this subject is a plan for an action 
program. To provide continuing re- 
sponsibility on the whole program, the 
conferences called on the U. S. Commis- 
sioner to appoint a Commission on Life 
Adjustment Education for Youth." 

Publications of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Division completed during the 
year include: School and Work Pro- 
grams, a study of the experiences in this 
field of 136 school systems; Cooperative 
Planning—the Key to Improved Organ- 
ization of Small High Schools, a set of 
suggestions for administering school 
programs so as to obtain maximum efli- 
ciency from staff and physical re- 
sources; and State Administration of 
School Health Physical Education and 


1 Such a commission has been appointed. 
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Recreation, a study of State administra- 
tive changes in this field made since 1940 
by legislation or regulation. 

Consultative activities of the Second- 
ary Division include: Assistance to the 
Office of Military Government for Ger- 
many in the curricular development in 
postwar German education ; representa- 
tion at the Second Pan American Con- 
gress of Physical Education in Mexico 
City; service to State associations, city 
systems, universities, and subject matter 
organizations; and participation on 
Government inter-agency committees, 
such as that which studied the prob- 
lems of migratory labor including the 
aspects of education and health. 

The Advisory Committee on Second- 
ary Education, composed of national 
leaders in the field, made several specific 
recommendations concerning the re- 
cruitment training of teachers. 
They included a campaign to interest 
young people in teaching and prepara- 
tion of material for local school boards 


and 


on obtaining and holding good teachers. 


Vocational Legislation 


The year was especially marked for 
vocational education by the passage of 
the Vocational Education Act of 1946 
(George-Barden Act), Public Law 586, 
79th Congress, approved by the Presi- 
August 1, 1946. This Act 
amends and supersedes the George-Deen 
Act of June 8, 1936. 

Passage of the new Act made revi- 
sion of Vocational Education Bulletin 
No. 1, Statement of Policies for the 
Administration of Vocational Educa- 
tion particularly urgent. This work 
was near completion at the end of the 
year. 

Under reorganization of the Voca- 
tional Division, announced late in 1946, 
the Division is operating with three 
new branches: State Plans Operations, 
Planning Operations, and 
Field Service Operations, and the five 
facilitating services—Agriculture, 
Business, Home Economics, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance, and 
Trade and Industry. 

Vocational Division’s Agricultural 
Education Service carried on projects 
Institutional- 
on-farm training of veterans in coop- 
eration with Veterans’ Administration ; 
improvement of instruction in teacher- 
training institutions in 


dent on 


> 
oe 
Program 


in the following 


areas: 


cooperation 
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with the Negro Land-Grant College 
Association ; food conservation ; promo- 
tion of local advisory councils; and 
development of rural youth leadership 
through the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica and the New Farmers of America. 
In October 1946, the Future Farmers 
held their Victory Convention, at- 
tended by 12,550 boys. 

The Business Education Service 
directed its attention to organizing in- 
to one integrated program the adminis- 
tration of all phases of business edu- 
cation—distributive, office, managerial, 
and professional. This is a problem 
of developing a total, long-range, and 
balanced program providing for both 


economic literacy and vocational effi- 
ciency. 
Under authority of Federal legisla- 


tion, this Service carried on coopera- 
tive activity of various types with trade 
associations and other large represen- 
tative business groups. 

The Business Education Service co- 
operated with related educational asso- 
ciations in a number of ways: Collabora- 
tion in the preparation of the 1947 
Business Education Yearbook ; study of 
areas in business education in which 
research investigations are inadequate ; 
and planning with universities to direct 
the preparation of graduate theses into 
areas so as to meet educational needs. 
The Service also participated in college 
summer sessions, workshops, and special 
conferences especially directed toward 
the improvement of teacher education. 

The Home Economics Education 
Service, in cooperation with the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association, made a 
study of the factors affecting the supply 
of home economics teachers (results 
still unpublished at end of year). Mem- 
bers of the staff also assisted with con- 
ferences on curriculum development 
sponsored by the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities. Two 
major conferences of this sort were held 
during the year on teaching of family 
relations, and of clothing and textiles. 
Other activities carried on by this Serv- 
ice are: Survey of college practices in 
the acceptance of credits for high school 
homemaking courses; promotion of 
better home and family living through 
the Future Homemakers of America 
(cosponsored by the American Home 
Economics Association) and New 
Homemakers of America; revision of 


an Office publication titled Space and 
Equipment for Homemaking Education 
to incorporate new trends in arranging 
and equipping homemaking depart- 
ments ; and publication of Homemaking 
Education in Secondary Schools of the 
United States. 

The Trade and Industrial Education 
Service cooperated with staffs of a num- 
ber of State boards for vocational edu- 
cation in collecting information for the 
supplementary instruction of appren- 
tices and on-the-job trainees. A par- 
ticular project in this connection was 
the development, in cooperation with 
five State boards for vocational educa- 
tion, of related materials for apprentice- 
ship in six railroad shop crafts of the 
Union Pacific Railroad. This material 
is being used in 11 States served by that 
system. This Service also worked in 
these areas: Training for public serv- 
ice occupations, with special emphasis 
on firemen’s training; publication of 
Practical Nursing, an analysis of that 
occupation, with suggestions for the or- 
ganization of training programs; and 
a study of functions in the operation of 
local programs of industrial education. 

The Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service experienced increased 
demand for assistance in the develop- 
ment of guidance work throughout the 
country. The Service gave particular 
emphasis during the year to three 
phases of its work: Training guid- 
ance workers; evaluating guidance 
services; and developing guidance tech- 
niques. Under the first heading, for 
example, the Service assisted in the 
training of counselors in three States, 
Connecticut, Georgia, and North Caro- 
lina; under the second, a study was is- 
sued reporting research into the litera- 
ture in the field; under the third, the 
Service conducted a series of workshops 
in guidance testing in Wisconsin. Guide 
to Occupational Choice and Training 
was published during the year. 


College Enrollment 

With an estimated 2,079,000 students 
in attendance in the fall of 1946, enroll- 
ment in higher education institutions 
experienced the greatest numerical in- 
crease over the previous year ever 
recorded. Financial support also 
reached an all-time high, with expendi- 
tures for “educational and general” 
purposes in 1946-47 of slightly over 1 
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billion dollars. Veterans taking ad- 
vantage of Federal educational benefits 
accounted for a large part of the enroll- 
ment increase. More than half the col- 
lege enrollment in the fall of i946 were 
veterans. A number of studies showed 
that veterans maintained grades in most 
cases above the averages for the full 
student bodies . 
The increased 
created an especially difficult problem in 
shortage of plant space. This was 
eased temporarily through the transfer 
of surplus war properties. The short- 
age of qualified faculty members is not 
so easily solved. It has been met only 
temporarily by the carrying of heavy 


student population 


_ teaching loads by already overburdened 


faculty members. 

A poll conducted by the Higher Edu- 
cation Division showed that about 80 
percent of the respondents felt that all 
qualified students in their States were 
able to enter college in 1946-47, but in 
certain States it was clear that con- 
siderable numbers were not able to do 
so. 

The Division has a particularly close 
relationship with land-grant institu- 
tions inasmuch as Federal funds are 
administered by the Office of Educa- 
tion. The 69 land-grant institutions 
enrolled nearly 310,000 students in 
1945-46, a 60-percent increase over the 
previous year, and had income for gen- 
eral and educational purposes of about 
$278,000,000, a slight decrease from 
the previous year. During the year the 
Division started a survey of curricu- 
lums of less-than-degree-length in land- 
grant institutions and helped plan a 
project for improving agricultural in- 
struction in the Negro institutions. 
The latter is under the general direc- 
tion of the Conference of Presidents 
of Negro Land-Grant Colleges and is 
financed by a grant from the General 
Education Board. 

Financed in part by the Carnegie 
Corporation, a project for the prepara- 
tion of material and personnel for the 
education of Negro adult illiterates 
completed its first year; and the Cor- 
poration made another grant for a 
second year. Six institutions of higher 
education are cooperating in this 
project. 

Other werk of the Division of Higher 
Education during the year includes: 
Survey of the administration of faculty 


10 


salaries, with data received from 650 
institutions; collaboration with the 
American Association of Dental 
Schools in a study of dental curriculum 
and dental teaching; preparation of 
the Educational Directory, Part 3, Col- 
leges and Universities, published an- 
nually by the Federal Office; continu- 
ance of the clearinghouse function on 
information concerning engineering 
and technical education, especially on 
enrollment in engineering colleges; and 
rendering advisory services to individ- 
uals, institutions, and organizations, 
including participation in a survey of 
public higher education in Florida. 


International Educational Relations 

With the resumption of the influx of 
students from foreign countries, the 
Division of International Educational 
Relations was called on to evaluate more 
than 2,600 foreign academic transcripts. 
This is 800 more than the previous year 
and involved translations from 26 
languages. 

On academic exchange programs, 
more than 225 foreign educational per- 
sonnel were the direct responsibility of 
the Division and were assigned to in- 
stitutions in nearly every State. 

Visiting educators and students par- 
ticipated in the following programs: 
Buenos Aires Convention for the Pro- 
motion of Inter-American Cultura] 
Relations, Teacher Trainees from the 
Other American Republics, Travel and 
Maintenance Grants to United States 
Students for Study in Latin America, 
Visiting Teachers of English from 
Other American Republics, Spanish 
Language Seminar for United States 
Teachers of Spanish, Interchange of 
Teachers Between the United Kingdom 
and the United States, and the Inter- 
change of Teachers Between Canada 
and the United States. 

Thirty graduate students from 14 
American Republics came to the United 
States, under the Buenos Aires Con- 
vention, and were placed in 26 colleges. 
Twenty-three teachers of English came 
from 12 American Republics on 3 
months’ scholarships for intensive 
training in the teaching of English. 
Eighty-five teachers attended the 
Spanish Language Seminar for United 
States Teachers of Spanish held in 
Mexico City. Seventy-four British 
teachers were exchanged on the ele- 


mentary and secondary levels with 74 
from the United States; and plans were 
made to increase the number to 125 
from each country for 1947-48. The 
Division also assisted United States 
teachers in obtaining teaching positions 


in other countries. 

The Division made available on a 
loan basis 20 different packets of ma- 
terial on various inter-American topics. 
It also has available for loan 1,500 koda- 
chrome slides on life in other American 
Republics. More than 700 requests were 
received monthly for packets or slides. 
In addition, over 3,000 packets of free 
The Divi- 
sion made by which 
nearly 22,000 letters from abroad were 
answered by students in this country. 
This program is known as Pen Pals, 
correspondence initiated by the U. S. 
Department of State between young 
people of foreign countries and those of 
the United States. 

The Division also continued the prep- 
aration of basic studies on education in 
other American Republics which it be- 
gan in 1943. During the year studies of 
education in Columbia, Costa Rica, and 
Peru were published; studies on Do- 
minican Republic, Ecuador, El Salva- 
dor, Guatemala, and Nicaragua were 
sent to press; manuscripts on Haiti, 
Panama, and Venezuela were com- 
pleted; and a study on Bolivia was in 


materials were distributed. 
arrangements 


preparation. 


School Administration 


The study and promotion of im- 
proved practices in school administra- 
tion has benefited especially from the 
relationship between the Office of Edu- 
cation and the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers. Members 
of the Division of School Administra- 
tion act as consultants to the Council’s 
Study Commission. During the past 
year the Study Commission and the Di- 
vision of School Administration jointly 
planned two major projects: A 3-year 
study on the organization, functions, 
and services of State departments of 
education and a 5-year study of the 
record and reporting systems of schools, 
involving coordination of local, State, 
and Federal systems. 

With consultative service from the 
Office of Education, the Study Commis- 
sion undertook a program of research 
and study of the development of general 
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policies and principles for (a) voca- 
tional education, (6) teacher education, 
(c) veterans education, (dq) guidance, 
and (e) education of exceptional 
children. 

At the request of some of the Fed- 
eral agencies concerned, the Office of 
Education held nine work conferences 
to formulate a satisfactory plan for the 
education of children on Federal Res- 
ervations. Proposals for the solution 
of the problem were incorporated by 
Members of Congress in bills intro- 
duced in the Eightieth Congress. 

An estimated 6 to 8 billion dollars, 
according to a recent survey of the 
Division of School Administration, is 
required to provide urgently needed 
school plant facilities for public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of the 
United The Division carried 
on the following activities: Assistance 
in the preparation of Guide for Plan- 
ning School Plants, published by the 
National Council of Schoolhouse Con- 
struction; preparation of a study titled 
School Plant Safety; preparation of a 
bibliography on school plants; and par- 
ticipation in 16 regional conferences 
on school housing attended by over 
5,100 educational officials. 

Financing school services is another 
problem which has become increasingly 
complex in recent years. As one part 
of the effort to meet the need by school 
administrators on this problem, the 
Division published a bulletin titled F7- 
nancing Public Education—General 
Features of a Satisfactory State Plan. 
Studies of six individual States also 
were completed during the year. 

The safe and efficient transportation 
of 5 million school children costs more 
than 130 million dollars annually; and 
evidence points to increases in the years 
ahead both in numbers of pupils and 
in costs. Relating to State programs 
of pupil transportation, the Division of 
School Administration during the year 
carried on the following activities: 
Preparation of a bulletin, School Bus 
Maintenance; participation in two 
State department of education work- 
shops on pupil transportation; jointly 
with the Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association, prepara- 
tion and publication of a bulletin, Zn- 
surance in Pupil Transportation; and 
surveys of pupil transportation of two 
counties in Florida. 


States. 
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In the field of school legislation, the 
Division carried on these activities: 
Participation in conferences called by 
the Department of Justice and the 
Council of State Governments to 
develop model legislation for the ad- 
ministration of the school lunch pro- 
gram ; assistance to State school officials 
in survey of State legislation affecting 
the education of handicapped children ; 
research programs in school legislation 
of Federal and State governments and 
in its interpretation. 

At the request of the chief State 
school officer in Rhode Island, the Divi- 
sion surveyed the existing organization 
in that State and prepared a report en- 
titled mproving Education in Rhode 
Island. Request for a similar survey 
was received from Missouri and begun 
in June 1947. 


Veterans Educational Facilities 
Program 

Under Public Law 697, 79th Congress 
(Mead bill), the Office of Education 
was required to pass upon statements of 
justification for schools and colleges to 
obtain surplus Federal properties in 
order to provide educational facilities 
for veterans. This work was carried out 
by the Office on a decentralized basis. 
By June 30, 1947, 1650 institutions had 
submitted statements of justification. 
The Office of Education approved re- 
quests for 20,500,000 square feet of space 
of which the Federal Works Agency 
agreed to provide 13,500,000 square feet. 
The 1650 institutions also had filed re- 
quests for equipment valued at $200,- 
000,000, of which about 10 percent was 
granted outright for veterans’ purposes. 
Institutions submitted purchase orders 
for an additional $18,000,000 worth of 
equipment, which was supplied at 95 
percent discount off fair value. 


Surplus Property Program 

The Surplus Property Utilization 
Program provided professional services 
to War Assets Administration, Army, 
Navy, and 48 State educational agencies 
in the disposal of federally owned sur- 
plus and donable property, both real 
and personal, to both public tax-sup- 
ported and private nonprofit tax- 
exempt educational institutions of all 
levels. The Office supplied data on 
needs of institutions to the Federal 
agencies and information on Federal 


regulations and procedures to the State 
agencies. It reviewed during the year 
about 800 applications for real property. 
It allocated to States and to institutions 
donable Army and Navy surplus prop- 
erty valued at $150,000,000. 


Library, Statistics, Publications 


The Division of Central Services in- 
cludes the Office Library, Research and 
Statistical Service, Information and 
Publications Service, and Administra- 
tive Management and Services. 

The Library during the year added 
11,000 books, 10,000 single issues of 
periodicals, and 700 textbooks, bringing 
its total collection on July 1, 1947, to 
about 338,000 volumes. The Library 
had on that date nearly 7,000 theses from 
78 institutions of higher learning. 

The Research and Statistical Service 
completed a Nation-wide survey of col- 
lege and university enrollments in addi- 
tion to the usual statistical studies of 
State and city school systems, land- 
grant institutions, and expenditures in 
city schools. 

The Information and Publications 
Service was active in implementing the 
recommendations of the Citizens Fed- 
eral Committee on Education, which 
acts in an advisory relationship to the 
Office and consists of members selected 
by various groups representative of 
broad segments in American hfe. 
Fifty-three publications came off the 
press during the year, including bulle- 
tins and leaflets describing research 
findings. 

The section of Administrative Man- 
agement and Services performed func- 
tions dealing with budget, fiscal serv- 
ices, personnel, mails and files, and 
related matters. 


Auxiliary Services 


The Division of Auxiliary Services 
consists of the following sections: Vis- 
ual Aids to Education, Services to Li- 
braries, and Educational Uses of Radio. 

The Visual Aids to Education Sec- 
tion completed its first full year of 
operation on a permanent peacetime 
basis. During the fiscal year, 7,744 
films and 9,522 filmstrips, produced dur- 
ing the war but having a direct appli- 
cation to peacetime problems of voca- - 
tional training, were sold. Both films 
and filmstrips were sold through a 
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commercial distributor on a contract 
basis with the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment. About 75,000 catalogs and 110,- 
000 mailings of specialized lists of titles 
were sent to schools. 

The Services to Library Section com- 
pleted a statistical study of 6,000 public 
library systems for the fiscal year 1945; 
assisted in the establishment of a pro- 
gram of school library supervision in 


South Carolina, and participated at 
various national, regional, and State 
conferences of library leaders in devel- 
oping procedures for the in-service 
training of library personnel. 

The Educational Uses of Radio Sec- 
tion serves as a clearinghouse for de- 
velopments in the production, evalua- 
educational radio 
recordings. 


tion, and use of 


broadcasts and program 


Working jointly with the Radio Manu- 
facturers Association of America, the 
Section prepared a second major re- 


port, Recorders and Recorded-Pro- 
gram Players for Schools. During the 
fiscal year it provided on request the 
following materials: Over 6,000 cata- 
logs, over 45,000 pieces of informa- 
tional materials, and over 47,000 pieces 
of miscellaneous material. 





Auxiliaries .. . 
(From page 2) 

planning their own FM broadcast sta- 
tions and in organizing their program 
services. It provides information and 
advice to individual school systems and 
teachers in the selection and use of audio 
equipment and helps answer the im- 
portant question of program selection in 
situations where schools must choose 
among various stations. 

To help in radio program building, 
the Office maintains a radio script and 
transcription exchange. Here schools 
and colleges may borrow radio scripts 
and transcriptions for in-school or com- 
munity broadcast. Some of these pre- 
pared by the Nation’s leading script 
writers and producers serve as models 
for programming, comparative study, 
and creative work. 

FM broadcast stations in a special 
educational band (88-92 MC.) have 
either been granted or are in various 
stages of development in nearly 100 lo- 
cations in the country. Some 30 States 
are planning State-wide FM networks. 
Many are beginning either with key sta- 
tions at State university locations or are 
spreading out from large city studios 
where personnel has already been 
trained. 

Booklets covering many phases of 
educational radio are available for dis- 
tribution either through the Federal, 
Radio Education Committee or the 
Office of Education. 


Library Services 

Print continues to be an important 
medium for the communication of in- 
formation, knowledge, and culture. As 
one of the principal organizers of collec- 
tions of the printed word and promoters 
of its use, libraries are valued instru- 
mentalities of formal and informal 
education. 


The school library is a cooperating 
agency which maintains an active work- 
ing relationship with administrators, 
teachers, parents, and pupils. The ob- 
jectives of the school library are iden- 
tical with those of the school, because 
the function of the library is to further 
the program of the school. The ma- 
terials provided by the school library— 
which sometimes include audio-visual 
aids as well as books and periodicals— 
cover practically all subjects of interest 
and value to pupils and teachers. The 
librarian aims at making these resources 
readily accessible and assisting in the 
teaching process through guidance in 
the use of books and libraries. Reading 
habits, skills, and tastes developed dur- 
ing school years carry over to adult life. 

College and university libraries sup- 
ply the printed materials necessary to 
higher education. These organized re- 
sources of books and related materials 
are essential to instruction and indis- 
pensable in research. Similarly, librar- 
ies attached to laboratories and research 
departments of industrial concerns ren- 
der needed service to their scientists 
and technologists. 

Public libraries serve the educational 
needs of the Nation in 
They reach children, youth, and adults. 
For those who seek to continue their 
education the public library is an agency 
with great potentiality. It aids in the 
purposeful use of leisure, the improve- 
ment of occupational competence, and 
the practice of more intelligent citizen- 


many Ways. 


ship. 

Over 30,000 libraries plus numerous 
classroom collections assist in the edu- 
cation of the Nation. The Service to 
Libraries Section of the Auxiliary 
Services Division cooperates with the 
States and organizations working for 
the extension and improvement of li- 
brary facilities and services. 


School and College Health Services 


Programs of health and physical edu- 
cation in American schools largely date 
from 1920. Paralleling the frequent 
assumption by organized education of 
greater responsibility for health in- 
struction and physical education as part 
of the school curriculum is a correlative 
assumption of responsibility for the 
provision of health services by schools 
and colleges. They include medical and 
dental examinations, nursing and nutri- 
tion services, mental hygiene, school 
sanitation, etc.—all designed to prevent 
ill health and physical impairment or 
to bring about the restoration and im- 
provement of health, including both 
physical and mental efficiency, on the 
part of children and youth enrolled in 
schools and colleges. 

The administration of health services 
by schools and colleges has come to be 
recognized as a normal and proper aux- 
iliary function of the educational sys- 
tem in a majority of States and local 
communities. Provisions for medical 
diagnosis and treatment remain the re- 
sponsibilities of parents and of public 
health officials. The line is not always 
easy to draw between those school and 
college health services that are properly 
auxiliary to the major instructional role 
of organized education and those medi- 
‘al or other health services which lie 
outside the proper province of schools 
and colleges. 

The recently activated Section on Ad- 
ministration of School and College 
Health Services in the Division of Aux- 
iliary Services seeks to aid school and 
college officials desirous of securing in- 
formation covering current practices 
and trends in the organization, admin- 
istration, and improvement of health 
services provided by organized educa- 


tion. 
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Trends in State Department of 
Education Services 


by Nolan D. Pulliam, Specialist in State School Administration 


ITHIN THE PAST two decades 
OF cicnificant extensions of, and 
changes in, State department of edu- 
cation The 
early functions performed by these de- 
partments were primarily reportorial, 
hortative, and ministerial in character ; 
but the recent trends have been toward 
provision of a broad range of supervi- 
and consultative services to meet 
needs of public edu- 


services have occurred. 


sory 
the 
cation. 


recogn ized 


Complete and accurate statements 
concerning the services which each State 
department of education attempts to 
perform are readily available. 
However, some indication of the respon- 
sibilities State department 
recognizes may be found in the title or 
oflicial designation of its staff members. 


used such data as the basis 


not 


which a 


Schramme!l ' 
for a comparison of State department 
functions in 1925 with 
Even though official des- 


of education 
those in 1900. 
ignations of staff members appearing in 
an educational do not uni- 
formly represent all of the areas of serv- 
ice provided by a State department, 
they do tend to reflect the judgment of 
those in authority on the relative im- 
those services for which 


directory 


portance of 
staff responsibility is assigned. 

With the foregoing assumptions, the 
following listing of service areas im- 
plied by staff titles is presented. (See 
next column.) 

Certain changes are to be noted in 
the 1947 listing of service areas in com- 
parison with that for 1925. Fifteen of 
those listed for the current year were 
not represented in the 1925 listing. 
They are: Vocational guidance; dis- 
tributive administration— 
law, finance; lunch program; 
school transportation; adult education ; 
supervision, general; veterans’ educa- 
tion; curriculum; public relations; pub- 
lications; business education; instruc- 


education: 
school 





1Schrammel, Henry BE. The Organization of 
State Departments of Education. Columbus, Ohio 
State University Press, 1926. pp. 66-67. 
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tion; music supervision; surplus prop- 
erty. 

Services relating to vocational educa- 
tion are now quite generally represented 
among the several States. Aided by 
Federal subsidies, State supervisory po- 
sitions for the several vocational serv- 
ices are more commonly identified with 
State department of education staff du- 
ties than similar supervisory, adminis- 
trative, or consultative service positions 
in relation to general education. 


Frequency rank of certain official desig- 
nations of staff members of State 
departments of education 














1947 1925 
Official designation or service 3 | 7 | 
area oy g ex 5 g 5 ag 
=3/|/S38&/ea/] e& 
Ba | S&| §a| Fé 
~ a 4 _ 
Z. | te vA | i 
1 | 2 , is 5 
| <a = 
Vocational agriculture | 4€ 1 36 2 
Vocational home economics. -- -- 45 1 35 | 3 
Vocational trade and industry 43 2 35 3 
Vocational rehabilitation --_-__--- 43 2 14 8 
Director, vocational education _- 41 3) 27 4 
Assistant superintendent - | 40} 4] 4 1 
Elementary education _ ----- - 32 5 13 4 
Secondary education — 24 6) 35} 3 
Physical and health education___| 30 | 7] 13] 9 
Teacher certification. __- | 29 8 25 5 
Vocational guidance cote | 97 | wT Teee oF 
Distributive education . 25 10 eS as 
Administration—law, finance , aay Be 
School lunch program F , Si os 
Special] education | 2 ll 4 | 12 
Schoo] plant services : 2 12 7 1] 
Research -- fa 13 4 | 12 
School transportation | 18 13 = 
Textbook service _- | 16 14 3 | 13 
Schoo] libraries_. 15 15 7 | ll 
Adult education 14 16 
Negro education_- eee 16 9 | 10 
Supervision, general. __- oe 16 
Veterans’ education 14 16 } 
Curriculum |} 13 17 |. 
Statistics... 2 } Ml] 18] ay 7 
Teacher retirement __. ; 10 19 4 12 
Public relations.__- --| 10 10 hovcccnt 
Publications. -- : warn’ a 19 | 
Business education | 10 _ 4 ees 
Instruction... _.-- 3 : 10 = 
Music. __- Sabie ane See 10 SS aE - 
Rural schools __- a 10 19 27 4 
Attendance, child welfare, and | 
child accounting. --_. a 9; @ 7 | 11 
Surplus property ...-........--.-.- 9 _ i) = : 
Extension ....____-- pad st) 20 |--- | ; 
Chief clerk -- a “) oe 22 | 6 
Teacher education. _- 5 9 | 10 
Americanization service---. | 5 7 | ll 
Total number of titles DE all 
Range—N um ber of States hav- | 
ing similar titles_.__.........| 5-45 | 2-36 
Median—Number of States | 
having similar titles... ___ 25 | ee | 21 |----- 








| Federal Security Ageney, U. 8. Office of Education, 
Educational Directory, Part 1, Federal and State School 
Officers, Washington, U. 8. Government Printing Office, 
1947. p. 7-34. 

2 Based on number of States in which title or official 
designation appears. 

3 Schrammel, op. cit., p. 66-67. 
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Aside from staff positions eligible for 
Federal subsidy, it will be noted that 
the supervisory position in general edu- 
cation which is most frequently repre- 
sented in the current listing is that of 
assistant superintendent. In some 
States this general administrative title 
is followed by a limiting designation 
indicating such duties as “in charge of 
elementary education” or by an added 
specific function such as “and director 
of secondary education.” In the absence 
of any specific designation it may be as- 
sumed that the assistant superintendent 
is charged with general administrative 
and supervisory responsibilities com- 
parable to those of the chief State school 
officer. 

Instructional responsibilities other 
than vocational which are most fre- 
quently represented in the 1947 listing 
are those related to elementary educa- 
tion, secondary education, physical and 
health education, and special education. 
All of these service areas are now rep- 
resented in more than 22 States. Each 
of these service areas is now represented 
in a greater number of States than it was 
in 1925, with the single exception of sec- 
ondary education which now appears 
somewhat less frequently than in the 
earlier listing. In 1947, 19 more States 
provided for elementary school super- 
vision than in 1925 


Some Newer Service Areas 


Some of the newer service areas have 
grown out of the immediate needs of the 
times. Among these are veterans’ edu- 
cation and surplus property which are 
temporary. Of similarly recent origin 
is the school-lunch program which, how- 
ever, shows promise of becoming a con- 
tinuing responsibility of State depart- 
ments of education. 

A growing recognition of the State’ 
education department’s responsibility 
for leadership in the organization of 
materials of instruction may be assumed 
from the assignment of staff responsi- 
bility in this field in 13 States. 

In response to the current emphasis 
upon keeping the public accurately in- 
formed on educational matters, 10 
States have assigned to staff members 
titles relating to such responsibility. 
Doubtless most State departments as- 
sign some responsibility to one or more — 
staff members for public-relations serv- 
ices which are not reflected in their titles. 
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In general a greater degree of uni- 
formity among the several States in the 
assignment of staff responsibility is to 
be observed in the 1947 list than in the 
1925. Fifteen different service areas 
were common to 20 or more States in 
1947, while only 10 were common to that 
number of States in 1925. Similarly, 
33 service areas were common to 10 or 
more States in 1947, whereas only 13 
were common to 10 or more States in 
1925. 

This analysis of service areas reveals 
a significant increase within the past two 
decades in the variety of services which 
State departments of education offer. 


Although only the 36 titles common to 
9 or more States are presented in this 
tabulation, more than 100 different serv- 
ice areas are reflected in the official des- 
ignations included in the current direc- 
tory. The degree of diversity in the 
services which these staff members ren- 
der may well represent desirable adap- 
tations to the peculiar needs of the sev- 
eral State school systems. At the same 
time the recurring frequency with which 
certain service areas are represented in 
the several State departments is indi- 
cative of a considerable degree of agree- 
ment concerning those services which 
are deemed most essential. 








Physical Education in the World Today 


by Frank S. Stafford, Specialist for Health Education, Physical Education 
and Athletics, and Galen Jones, Director, Division of Secondary Education 


HE UNITED STATES Govern- 

ment received two invitations to par- 
ticipate in international conferences on 
physical education during the past year 
and a half. The first of these was the 
Second Pan American Congress of 
Physical Education held in the Palace 
of Fine Arts, Mexico City, October 1- 
15, 1946. This was called to fulfill the 
resolution of the First Congress held in 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, July 19-31, 
1943. The invitations for the Second 
Congress were extended by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of Mexico to 
the other republics of the Americas. 
Nineteen nations accepted and named 
official and special delegations—the lat- 
ter representing institutions (colleges 
and universities) and associations of 
physical education teachers. The offi- 
cial delegates named by the United 
States were Frank S. Stafford, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, Ben W. Miller, Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, and Julio E. 
Monagas, Director of Sports of Puerto 
Rico. 

The second invitation to participate 
in an international conference was re- 
ceived from the International Bureau of 
Education and the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization. Each nation was invited to 
send a delegation of from one to three 


44 


members to the Tenth International 
Conference on Public Education held in 
the Palais Wilson, Geneva, Switzerland, 
from July 14 through July 19, 1947. 
The Department of State asked the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, John W. 
Studebaker, to nominate the delegates. 
Howard E. Wilson, Assistant Director 
of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, and Galen Jones, Direc- 
tor of the Division of Secondary Edu- 
cation, U. S. Office of Education, were 
approved and the latter was designated 
as chairman of the United States dele- 


gation. 


Pan American Congress 

The first Pan American Congress of 
Physical Education created the Perma- 
nent Secretariat of the Pan American 
Congress of Physical Education. In 
the resolution establishing this Perma- 
nent Secretariat, the delegates set forth 
the following: The delegates of the na- 
tions here represented have agreed to 
consider the Pan American Congress as 
an Institution of permanent character, 
for the purpose of keeping alive the ex- 
change of materials, information, and 
personnel, and of collaborating with 
governments and educational institu- 
tions in the American Republics in the 
coordination of activities in this field of 
total education of the people. 


Consequently, the official members 
unanimously resolve to establish the 


Permanent Secretariat of the Pan 
American Congress of Physical Educa- 
tion, which should contribute to the 
achievement of the aims of this Con- 
gress as mentioned in the preceding par- 
agraph including the promotion, at in- 
tervals, of its meetings and the prepara- 
tion of these meetings in the afore- 
stated periods. 

The second Pan American Congress 
studied many prepared papers which 
presented problems specific to the pro- 
gram in the Americas. An Organizing 
Committee was appointed to set up an 
agenda, and this committee grouped the 
problems submitted under the follow- 
ing five general headings: (1) Educa- 
tional Principles and Methodology of 
Physical Education ; (2) Biology, Med- 
icine, and Science Applied to Physical 
Education; (3) Organization of Physi- 
cal Education; (4) Educational Policy 
and Sociology, Pan Americanism, 
Teachers of Physical Education; and 
(5) Technical Sports and Sports for 
Free Time. 

In addition to the creation of a better 
understanding of the programs and 
problems of each nation, two specific 
outcomes of this meeting are of particu- 
lar significance and merit special atten- 
tion. One of these was the establish- 
ment of a Directive Committee of the 
Pan American Institute to give con- 
tinuity and implementation to the work 
of the Congress. A constitution and 
bylaws were drafted for the Institute, 
and the following persons were named 
as Pan American Directive Committee 
of the Pan American Institute of Phy- 
sical Education: Director, C. H. Me- 
Cloy, United States of America; Repre- 
sentatives of North America—Frank 8. 
Stafford, United States of America, and 
Ruben Lopez Hinojosa, United States 
of Mexico; Representatives of Central 
America—Luis Beltran Gomez, Hon- 
duras, and Delio Gonzalez, Cuba; Rep- 
resentatives of South America—Luis 
Bisquertt Susarte, Chile, and Joao Bar- 
bosa Leite, Brazil. 

The second major outcome was the 
formulation of the following Declara- 
tion of Principles of Pan American 
Physical Education which was denomi- 
nated The Declaration of Mewico: 

1. Physical education in America is 
a factor which contributes to the reaf- 
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firmation of the unity of the continent, 
and raises the biological and moral po- 
tential of our countries. 


2. Physical education must reach be- 
yond the school to the end that it may 
assume a social and human dimension 
which will influence the individual 
throughout his entire life. 


The foregoing principle takes for 


granted: 


(a) That it is the obligation of the State to 
guarantee that the child will be born un- 
der physical and social conditions which 
will assure him of a normal life, and that 
his childhood will be spent in joyful and 
happy environment in which he will have 
all the elements necessary for his phys- 
ical, aesthetic, and psychic development. 


(b) That the must guarantee the 
growth of biological and moral potential- 
ities, as well as the physical development 
of the child and youth for his future ac- 
tivity as a productive element in peace 
and in the face of agression, as a powerful 
guarantee of continental defense. 


school 


(c) That the State must continue the work of 
physical education in the postschool pe- 
riod, keeping it in the reach of the people 
either by its own action or through State 
aid to private initiative, insuring to every- 
one, both men and women, the possibility 
and the means of participation, not in the 
capacity of spectators, but as actual par- 
ticipants. Only through scientific appli- 
cation to the great masses of the popula- 
tion can physica! education exercise its 
beneficent influence on the whole people. 


3. The first step in the realization of 
the work of Pan American Physical 
Education lies in the proper training of 
the experts who are to direct and teach 
it. The physical education program of 
a nation has a direct relationship with 
the efficiency of its teachers, and its 
value in the program of general educa- 
tion is intimately bound to the technical 
and scientific training of its specialized 
personnel. 


4. Taking into account the important 
values of physical education in school 
work, and the special characteristics 
which distinguish it from the body of 
other school subjects, the teachers should 
be trained in special institutes or schools 
of university level, with the independ- 
ence necessary for the organization of 
studies in keeping with their own teach- 
ing staff. 

5. The peculiar conditions of the 
American republics as regards race, his- 
torical development, language, culture, 
and social reality, demands the estab- 
lishment in the physical education pro- 
gram of a unity of biological, technical, 
and social doctrine. 


Unity of biological doctrine means that all 
physico-educational techniques should be sub- 
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ordinated to the anatomical, functional, and 
psychic study of the human organism, it being 
remembered that physical education is subject 
to continued revision according to the ad- 
vances made in the field of biological sciences 
through experimentation. 

Unity of technical doctrine means that 
formative physical activities should be made 
the foundation of all physical education work. 
They should be graduated according to the 
age and sex of the individual, and tend to 
produce the harmonious development of the 
individual as a whole. 

Unity of social doctrine implies the basic 
idea of establishing unrestricted physical edu- 
cation for the masses, centering the action on 
the school and proletarian masses, all subject 
to didactic and organic techniques in keeping 
with the social reality. 

6. The concept of continental unity 
and power should strengthen in the peo- 
ples of our hemisphere the basic idea 
that each individual is a unit of human 
capital which ought to be potentially 
increased in health, vigor, and capacity 
for his contribution to the economic and 
moral progress of the peoples. 

7. Physical education is an essential 
factor in the total democratization of 
America, a fertile field of brotherhood 
for all, regardless of race, color, sex, 
creed, or social position. 


International Bureau of Education 


The Tenth International Conference 
on Public Education convened in Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, July 14-19, 1947. 
Representatives from 42 countries and 
observers from the United Nations, the 
International Labour Office, and the 
World Health Organization were in at- 
tendance. The agenda of the confer- 
ence was prepared by a joint committee 
of UNESCO and the International Bu- 
reau of Education. It included four 
items of major importance: (1) Con- 
cise reports from the Ministries of Edu- 
‘ation on educational movements dur- 
ing the school year, 1946-47; (2) gra- 
tuity of school supplies; (3) physical 
education in secondary schools; and (4) 
a teacher’s charter. The International 
Bureau of Education had conducted 
studies on the free provision of school 
supplies and on physical education in 
secondary schools which supplied 
needed background material for the de- 
velopment of draft recommendations. 
The study on physical education was 
published in French and was available 
to the delegates under the title of 
L’E-ducation Physique Dans L’E nseign- 
ment Secondaire. This study was com- 
piled from reports which had been 


secured from 39 countries by the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education. 

The discussion centered on several 
points, such as the questions of special 
courses for pupils exempted from regu- 
lar physical education; interschool and 
international sports competitions as a 
means of reconciliation and of under- 
standing between individuals and be- 
tween peoples; the organization of med- 
ical supervision of physical education; 
the establishment of accident insurance 
for pupils and teachers; and the situa- 
tion of physical education instructors in 
relation to that of their colleagues. 

The discussions of these problems cul- 
minated in Draft Recommendation No. 
22, which was directed to the Ministries 
of Education for action. The text of 
this recommendation follows: 


The International Conference on 
Public Education convened at Geneva 
by the United Nations Educational Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization and 
the International Bureau of Education, 
and being assembled on 14th July for its 
tenth session, adopts on the nineteenth 
of July, nineteen hundred and forty- 
seven, the following recommendations: 


The Conference 


Considering that physical education 
should play an important role at all 
stages of education; 

That it is essential that adolescents 
should find in the school the possibility 
not only of intellectual development 
but also of physical training to round 
out their education and to enable them 
to develop harmoniously ; 

That physical education has for the 
development of human beings a real 
value which is not merely physical but 
also moral and social; 

Submits to the Ministries of Educa- 
tion in the various countries the follow- 
ing recommendations : 


1. Physical education should be com- 
pulsory in all classes of the secondary 
school, whatever the type of school to 
which they belong; 

2. The physical-education syllabus 
should be the result of collaboration be- 
tween the representatives of the medical 
profession, the education authorities, 
and the teachers of physical education ; 

3. It is highly desirable to undertake 
and to pursue physiological and - 
chological research on the value of phys- 
ical education and on the syllabus and 
teaching methods used; 

4. All secondary-school pupils parti- 
cipating in physical exercises should be 


medically examined regularly, prefer- 
ably each term, and they should have 
Bs. 
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supplementary examination before tak- 
ing part in sports and competitions; 

5. Pupils exempted from regular 
courses of physical education on ac- 
count of their health should be given 
the benefit of special remedial treat- 
ment, based on medical advice; similar 
appropriate treatment should be pro- 
vided for all pupils with physical de- 
fects; 

6. While taking care not to overload 
the general school syllabus, it is impor- 
tant to reserve sufficient time to physical 
education in the weekly timetable; this 
instruction should not be limited to 
lessons in gymnastics or athletics, but 
should also include periods or half days 
in the open air for games and sports; 

7. Care should be taken to avoid fix- 
ing the physical education lessons at 
times likely to prove harmful to the 
pupil’s health or at intervals too close 
to meals, or at periods of excessive heat, 
etc. 5 . 

8. Within the framework of the syl- 
labus and official instructions, it is de- 
sirable that teachers of physical educa- 
tion should be free to adapt their pro- 
grammes to the peculiar conditions of 
their school and to the sex and capaci- 
ties of their pupils; 

9. It is important that schools should 
have at their disposal ample and well- 
equipped gymnasia, playing fields, and 
sports grounds, which satisfy the most 
modern requirements of hygiene; 

10. In view of the risks arising from 
physical education, it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that pupils and teachers should be 


covered by compulsory school insurance 
and that the latter should also be in- 
sured against civil responsibility ; 

11. School gymnastics and sports com- 
petitions should be encouraged provided 
that they do not develop among the pu- 
pils an exaggerated taste for sports and 
a too aggressive spirit of competition, 
instead of encouraging the team spirit 
and fair play; 

12. It is desirable that educational au- 
thorities should encourage organiza- 
tions of young people which can supple- 
ment the action of the school in physical 
education ; 

13. The teachers in charge of physical 
education in secondary schools should be 
specialists and, as far as possible, they 
should be capable of teaching another 
subject if required; the standard of 
their training should be equivalent to 
that of teachers of other subjects and 
should include psychological and peda- 
gogical knowledge as well as the the- 
oretical and practical preparation re- 
quired for their subject ; 

14. Given equivalent training, teach- 
ers of physical education should enjoy 
identical status and a salary equal to 
that of other secondary school teachers; 

15. Teachers of physical education 
should be given frequent opportunities 
for professional improvement, by at- 
tending special courses and by tours 
abroad, the expenses of which should be 
covered by study scholarships; 

16. The inspection of physical educa- 
tion should be entrusted to specialists 
in this branch. 





The delegates arrived at a consensus 
before the termination of the debate to 
the effect that additional research of an 
international character could be con- 
ducted with profit upon the aims of 
physical education. Such research 
should be addressed particularly to the 
psychological results associated with the 
various approaches to physical educa- 
tion. The Nazi use of physical educa- 
tion and the conflict of aims and some of 
the activities now encouraged which 
may run counter to long-term health 
were cited as evidence of need for such 
a research. 

The United States delegates attend- 
ing these conferences found that the rep- 


. . e 
resentatives of other nations thought 


that the schools of this country have not 
only an excellent physical education pro- 
gram, but that we were far ahead of the 
rest of the world in facilities, equip- 
ment, and research. This impression 
certainly places the program of our 
schools in the center of the world spot- 
light. : This position, although one of 
importance, should cause us to take an 
inventory of our assets and liabilities in 
order to improve our own program. 
Those of us working in the field know 
that there is much need for improve- 
ment before we can rightfully assume 
such a position of world leadership in 
this important area of education. 





Practical Nursing—A Field for Vocational Education 
by Louise Moore, Trade and Industrial Education 


OVER THE YEARS most practical 
nurses have worked without profes- 
sional recognition, without benefit of 
systematic training, and without recog- 
nized standards. Today several States 
require the licensing of practical nurses, 
and others are studying the advisability 
of such licensing. Systematic prepara- 
tion is required of candidates for licen- 
sure, and minimum standards are 
established through training. 
Vocational educators in many States 
have helped to make this change of 
status of practical nursing possible. 
More than a quarter century ago the 
vocational school in Minneapolis under- 
took the systematic training of practical 
nurses. The pattern evolved was: 
Training in the nursing arts and home- 
making arts, followed or accompanied 


by clinical experience in hospitals and 
in homes under the direction of school 
and hospital authorities. It has proved 
an effective pattern. 

The cost of training practical nurses 
can be partially met by the use of State 
and Federal vocational funds under the 
State and Federal Vocational Educa- 
tion Acts. The pattern already estab- 
lished for trade and industrial educa- 
tion is applicable in this field. 

The occupation has attained the dis- 
tinction of an accepted definition: A 
practical nurse is a person. trained to 
care for subacute, convalescent, and 
chronic patients requiring nursing serv- 
ices at home or in institutions, who 
works under the direction of a licensed 
physician or a registered professional 
nurse, and who is prepared to give 


household assistance when necessary. 
A practical nurse may be employed by 
physicians, hospitals, custodial homes, 
public health agencies, industries, or by 
the lay public. 

A trained practical nurse is given 
systematic preparation for her occu- 
pation. This preparation differs widely 
from that for home nursing, which is 
often a part of a home economics course 
in homemaking. The training of a 
practical nurse resembles that of a 
professional nurse, but important dif- 
ferences lie in the short term of prep- 
aration which the practical nurse under- 
goes, the limited range of skills which 
she learns, and the relatively strong 
emphasis on skill of performance, to- 
gether with the relatively slight em- 
phasis on theory characteristic of her 
preparation. The types of cases for 
which the practical nurse is prepared 
to care are limited; and emphasis is 
placed on the necessity of her working 
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always under the supervision of a lhi- 


censed physician or of a registered 
professional nurse. 

The need for well-trained practical 
The in- 


creasing proportion of elderly persons 


nurses is developing rapidly. 
in our population means increasing need 
for attendants trained to care for them. 
Patients with chronic illnesses can ex- 
pect to live longer than similar patients 





did years ago, and they too need nursing 
attention. Convalescents and mothers 
with infants leave hospitals earlier than 
used to be the case, and skilled care for 
them is imperative. 

Trained practical nurses are accept- 
able as aides to visiting nurses in many 
localities. Hospitals of all types re- 
quire trained practical nurses able to 
relieve the professional nursing staff of 
the routine care of patients, releasing 
them for difficult cases which require 
their expert care. 

A number of courses for training 
practical nurses are in successful opera- 
While some of 
these are directed by private organiza- 
tions, others are under the supervision 
of public school vocational authorities. 
Such schools conform to the require- 
ments of State and local educational 
Until 1944 there was little 
interest in standardizing the curricula 
of these schools. Although courses dif- 
fered considerably there was some simi- 
larity due to the fact that the nursing 
arts were taught by professional nurses 
and household arts courses by home 
economists; all of them required di- 


tion in many States. 


provisions. 
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rected clinical experience in homes or 
in hospitals. 

The most effective training programs 
make intelligent use of advisory com- 
mittees composed of representatives of 
professional and of practical nurse or- 
ganizations and of other interested asso- 
ciations. Representatives of hospital, 
public health, and medical associations 


are almost always included. Cooperat- 


hy) 


Systematic preparation for practical nurses is now required in several States. 


ing hospitals make a formal agreement 
with the schools, which includes a state- 
ment of the amount and kind of clinical 
experience offered to students and the 
remuneration paid. Classroom work 
supplements the practical experience 
during the clinical training. At the 
end of their clinical training, some stu- 
dents have been given the opportunity 
of nursing in private homes under the 
close supervision of the school au- 
thorities. 

Students belong to various age 
groups. While some are juniors or 
seniors in trade schools or in high 
schools, many are adults who have al- 
ways liked nursing but have not been 
able to undertake a professional nurs- 
ing course. A large number of women 
already in practical nursing have taken 
supplementary work. 

Courses vary in length from 9 to 12 
months or more. School authorities 
provide the equipment and supplies for 
preclinical training. Sometimes this 
includes an apartment for the teaching 
of cooking, housekeeping, and laundry 
work, as well as a room supplied with 
hospital beds and complete equipment 


for teaching the nursing arts. A spe- 
cial library supplies the books and peri- 
odicals for the students; charts, slides, 
models, and motion pictures are pro- 
vided for the teacher for classroom use. 

Early in 1944 certain professional 
nursing organizations and the National 
Association for Practical Nurse Educa- 
tion asked the U. 8. Office of Education 
to call a conference in Washington of 
persons interested in the problem of 
training practical nurses. As a result 
of this conference, a national commit- 
tee representative of the principal na- 
tional nursing, hospital, public health, 
and educational organizations was ap- 
pointed by the U. S. Office of Education 
to make an analysis of the occupation 
of the practical nurse. After 2 years of 
work this committee completed the 
analysis, which was recently published." 

Practical nurse training is needed in 
almost every locality, because of the 
continuing acute. nursing shortage. It 
is attractive as an occupation to many 
girls and women unable to spend the 
time needed to become professional 
nurses. This training can develop in 
many communities where other trade 
and industrial training for girls is im- 
practicable, and it can furnish a group 
of workers whose service is invaluable. 


Civil Rights Report 


(1) What is the historic civil rights 
goal of the American people? 

(2) In what ways does our present rec- 
ord fall short of the goal? 

(3) What is Government’s responsi- 
bility for the achievement of the 
goal? 

(4) What further steps does the Na- 
tion now need to take to reach the 
goal? 


THE PRESIDENT’S Committee on 
Civil Rights gives its answers to these 
questions in the recently issued report 
entitled Zo Secure These Rights. 

The 178-page document is available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Price $1. 


1 Practical Nursing: An Analysia of the Practical 
Nurse Occupation with Suggestions for the Organi- 
zation of Training Programs. (U. 8. Office of Bdu- 
cation Mise. No. 8.) Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1947. Price, $0.55. 
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MOVED TO FSA BUILDING 


For the first time in several years, 
the staff of the Office of Education, 
with exception of the Library, is lo- 
cated in one building, the Federal Se- 
curity Building, Fourth and Independ- 
ence Avenue SW., Washington. This 
building was known formerly as the 
Social Security Board Building. The 
adjacent building, formerly known as 
the Railroad Retirement Board Build- 
ing, is now the Federal Security Build- 
ing, South. In these two buildings are 
housed the central administrative offices 
of the Federal Security Agency, the 
Public Health Service, the Social Se- 
curity Administration, and others. For 
the past few years the Office of Educa- 
tion staff had been housed in parts of 
three separately located buildings. 
The Office’s extensive library of some 
338,000 volumes is still located in the 
Department of the Interior Building. 


STAFF APPOINTMENTS 


Cyrus H. Maxwell is chief of a new 
section in the Division of Auxiliary 
Services, Administration of School and 
College Health Services. The new sec- 
tion will be concerned with health pro- 
grams, such as medical and dental serv- 
ices. 

Dr. Maxwell leaves the position of 
chief, Bureau of Health Services, New 
York State Education Department, 
with which he has been associated since 
1937 with exception of the war period. 
Dr. Maxwell entered the Army late in 
1940, and the following year became 
commanding officer, Battalion Medical 
Replacement Center, Camp Lee, Va. 
He held other posts in military serv- 
ice, including commanding officer of the 
250th General Hospital with which he 
went to France in 1945. 

Prior to his work with the New York 
State Education Department, he was a 
private practitioner in pediatrics im 
Auburn, N. Y., and at the same time 
was School Medical Supervisor in the 
Auburn public schools. 

Dr. Maxwell obtained his bachelor’s 
degree at West Virginia University, 


his master’s at University of Illinois; 
and his medical training at West Vir- 
ginia University and Harvard Medical 
School, receiving his M. D. in 1928. 
He is a member of many professional 
societies, including the American Medi- 
eal Association, American Public 
Health Association, and is vice presi- 
dent of the American School Health 
Association. 
www 

Howard H. Cummings recently came 
to the Office as assistant specialist for 
government and economics in the Sec- 
ondary Education Division. He comes 
from Clayton High School, Clayton, 
Mo., where, except for the war years, he 
has been teacher of social studies for 
two decades. During 2 years with the 
Army, Mr. Cummings was information 
and education officer in the European 
theatre of operations, working in the 
section which established unit schools 
for the postwar education program. 

Mr. Cummings was the first class- 
room teacher to be elected president of 
the St. Louis County Teachers Associa- 
He also edited the elementary 
course of study for the State of 
Missouri. 

He received his bachelor’s and mas- 
ter’s degree from the University of 
Illinois, the latter in 1929, and has 
studied in addition at Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo., and at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


tion. 
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Holger F. Kilander has joined the 
Office of Education staff as assistant 
specialist for health education, Second- 
ary Education Division. He came to 
the Office from the National Tuberculo- 
sis Association, where he served as as- 
sociate in health education in charge of 
adult education. During the war Dr. 
Kilander served with the Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare Services, 
Federal Security Agency, and the War 
Food Administration. 

From 1933-42 he was dean at Panzer 
College of Physical Education and 
Hygiene, East Orange, N.J. Other ex- 
perience includes college and teacher 
training instruction at Upsala College, 


East Orange, N. J.. New York Univer- 


sity, and Fredonia (N. Y.) State 
Teachers College. Earlier he taught 
for several years in secondary schools, 
Dr. Kilander was graduated in 1922 
from Gustavus Adolphus College, Min- 
néesota. He took his doctorate at Co- 
lumbia University in 1930. 

As a traveling fellow of the Ameri- 
“an-Scandinavian Foundation, he stud- 
ied the health 
education programs in the Scandina- 
vian countries and Germany in 1928. 


school science and 
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Halene Hatcher, assistant specialist 
for geography and conservation, is a 
new member of the staff of the Second- 
ary Education Division. She comes to 
the Office from Murray State Teachers 
College (Ky.), where for the past 2 
years she was assistant professor of 
geography. For over a year prior to 
that work, she served as cartographer 
for the Federal Government in the 
Office of Strategic Services. She also 
was instructor in geography at Peabody 
College, 1942-44. 

Miss Hatcher obtained her bachelor 
of arts at Murray State Teachers Col- 
lege, and her master of arts at Peabody 
College. She also has taken additional 
graduate studies at Peabody and at 
American University. 


A 


Elsa Schneider recently joined the 
Elementary Division as assistant spe- 
cialist in health. For the past 4 years 
she has been assistant State director of 
health, physical education, and safety 
in the State Department of Public In- 
struction of Illinois. Previously, for 
various periods she was in charge of 
health and physical education programs 
in the elementary schools of Glencoe, 
[ll., supervisor and teacher in the Shore- 
wood (Wis.) schools, instructor at Ala- 
bama College, and teacher in Calumet 
City, Ill. In each case, her responsi- 
bilities were in the field of health and 
physical education. 

Miss Schneider obtained both her 
bachelor and master of science degrees 
at the University of Wisconsin. 
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W. Edgar Martin has recently come 
to the Office as biology specialist in the 
Division. He 
came from private industry. From 
1940 to 1945, Dr. Martin supervised 
student teachers of biology at the Uni- 
Karlier, he was 


Secondary Education 


versity of Michigan. 
science teacher and then head of the 
biology department in the public schools 
of Battle Creek, Mich. 

Dr. Martin received his education in 
Cornwall, England, 
He received a 
bachelor of science at Western State 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
and both his master of arts and doctor 
the University of 


the schools of 
where he later taught. 


of philosophy at 
Michigan. 


Otis W. Freeman has been appointed 
to the Higher Education Division as 
specialist in geography. He has been 
head of the Department of Physical 
Science at Eastern Washington State 
College, with which he has been associ- 
ated since 1924. While on leave from 
that position, he was visiting professor 
at the University of Hawaii, 1926-27; 
and during the war years he taught at 
Indiana University under the ASTP 
program. 

Earlier, he was on the faculties at 
Northwestern University and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and in the high 
schools at Grand Ledge, Mich., Fergus 
County, Mont., and Stockton, Calif. 
He has taught 
number of colleges, including Western 
Reserve and the University of Wash- 
ington. 

Dr. Freeman obtained his bachelor’s 
degree at Albion College, master’s at 
University of Michigan, and doctor’s at 


summer sessions at a 


Clark University. 


Jennings B. Sanders is the new spe- 
cialist in history in the Higher Educa- 
tion Division. From 1943 to 1946, Dr. 
Sanders was president of Memphis 
(Tenn.) State College. More recently, 
he has held visiting professorships at 
Peabody College and University of 
Washington, and has been carrying on 
research. 

Before going to Memphis State Col- 
lege, he was head of the history depart- 
ment at the University of Tennessee, 
with which he was associated for 8 years. 
For various periods he also was on the 
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history faculties at University of Ala- 
bama, the University of Chicago, and 
Denison University. Earlier, he taught 
in the public schools of Hope and 
Frankfort, Ind. 

Dr. Sanders received his bachelor’s 
degree at Franklin College, and his mas- 
ter’s and doctor’s at the University of 
Chicago. 


A A 


Max H. Freeman has joined the Busi- 
ness Education Service of the Voca- 
tional Education Division as special 


agent for research in business education. 
He comes from the New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Paterson, where he 
has been head of the business education 
department. 

Previously he taught business educa- 
tion in the high schools of Somerville, 
N. J., Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y., and 
Newark, N.J., successively. He also has 
had mercantile experience in New York 
City. 

Dr. Freeman obtained his bachelor’s, 
master’s, and doctor’s degrees from New 
York University. 





Surrounded by several staff members of the Vocational Education Division are representatives of British 


farm youth organizations. 
Osborne, John Cornah, and William Edge. 
America, is standing second from left. 


BRITISH FARM YOUTH VISIT 
OFFICE 


Five British farm boys visiting the 
United States think the British school 
system below college level might well 
introduce vocational agriculture educa- 
tion similar to that which is established 
in this country. The boys, who repre- 
sented farm youth organizations com- 
parable to the Future Farmers of 
America, pointed out that no formal 
education in agriculture is available in 
their lower schools, 

The young men had come from vari- 
ous parts of the British Isles early this 
fall and attended the national conven- 
tion of the FFA in Kansas City, Mo. 
Subsequently they each spent brief peri- 
with farm families in 
various States. Shortly before return- 
ing to Britain, they visited the Office 
of Education in Washington. 

The high degree of mechanization of 
American farms seemed to have made 
a deep impression on the boys. They 


ods living 


Seated from left to right are: Alexander Campbell, Hywel Evans, Kenneth 
A. Webster Tenney, executive secretary, Future Farmers of 


cited cases of farms in the United States, 
comparable in size and type to those in 
Britain which require several hired men, 
being operated here by a farmer and 
perhaps a son and a hired man. 

The British visitors indicated that: 
Five percent of British population is on 
farms; British farmers strive for pro- 
duction per acre, while the United 
States goes in for production per man; 
the trend in Britain is toward smaller 
farms than in past years; total produc- 
ion, not counting the past year when bad 
weather caused reduced crops, had in- 
creased 30 percent since 1939, and is 
expected to increase by another 20 per- 
cent during the next 4 years. 

On the lighter side were comments 
about American football—“a very slow 
game”—the strange antics of the cheer 
leaders—and the huddle, “when the 
players crowd together and decide what 
to do next.” One lad found the table 
fare to his liking; he gained 14 pounds 
during his visit here. 
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Educational Meetings 


American Camping 
March 22-25, Los Angeles, Calif. 
retary, GeraLp P. Burns, 343 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 4, Il. 


American College Personnel Associa- 
tion, March 28-April 1, Chicago, IIl. 
Secretary, TuHetma Miiis, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


Child Study Association of America, 
March 1, New York, N. Y. Director, 
Smwonte M. Gruenserc, 221 W. 57th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations, March 28—April 1, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Secretary, Anan PeErrce. 
Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio. 


Department of Higher Education of 
the National Education Association. 
National Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion, March 22-25, Chicago, Ill. Secre- 
tary, Rateu McDona tp, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth St. 


NW., Washington 6, D. C. 


National Association of Deans and 
Advisers of Men, March 11-13, Dallas, 
Tex. Secretary, Frev H. Turner, 152 
Administration Building, University of 
IiJinois, Urbana. 


National Association of Deans of 
Women of the National Education As- 


Association. 
Sec- 


sociation, March 29—April 1, Chicago, | 


Ill. Secretary, Barsara Catron, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St. NW., Washington 6, D. C. 


National Association of Personmel- 
Deans and Advisers of Men in Negro 
Educational Institutions, March 25-27, 
Rust College, Holly Springs, Miss. Sec- 
retary, H. A. Muuer, Dillard Univer- 
sity, New Orleans, La. 


National Catholic Education Associa- 
tion, March 31—April 2, San Francisco, 
Calif. Secretary, Very Rev. Msgr. 
Freperick G. Hocuwatrt, 1312 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. NW., Washington 5, D. C. 


National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, March 29—April 1, Chicago, Ill. 
Secretary, Curisttne Metcuer, 82 
Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. 


North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, March 8-12, 
Chicago, Ill. Secretary, G. W. Rosen- 
LoF, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 


| College, Magnolia, 
| 
| 





| Life Adjustment Commission Meets 


The Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education for Youth met in Washing- 
ton in the Federal Security Building 
December 1, 2, and 3. Members of the 
Commission attending were: 

Benjamin C. Willis, Superintendent 
of Schools, Yonkers, N. Y.—American 
Association of School Administrators; 
Charles S. Wilkins, President, A. & M. 
Ark. — American 
Association of Junior Colleges; J. C. 
Wright, formerly Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
—American Vocational Association; 
Paul D. Collier, Director, Bureau of 
Youth Services, State Department of 
Education, Hartford, Conn.—National 
Association of High School Supervisors 
and Directors of Secondary Education ; 
Francis L. Bacon, Principal, Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, Ill. 
—National Association of Secondary 
School Principals; M. D. Mobley, Di- 
rector, Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, 
Atlanta, Ga.—National Association of 
State Directors for Vocational Educa- 
tion; Rev. Bernardine Myers, O. P., 
President, Secondary School Depart- 
ment, National Catholic Educational 
Association, Director of Studies, Fen- 
wick High School, Oak Park, Ill.—Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference; 
Clyde A. Erwin, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C., 
alternate for Dean M. Schweickhard, 
Commissioner of Education, St. Paul, 
Minn.—National Council of Chief State 
School Officers; and Marcella Rita 
Lawler, on leave from State Department 
of Education, Olympia, Wash., doing 
graduate work at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and member of Hor- 
ace Mann Lincoln Institute School Ex- 
perimentation Staff—National Educa- 
tion Association. 

Superintendent Willis was elected 
chairman. 

The Commission om Life Adjustment 
Education for Youth was appointed by 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education 
from persons nominated by regularly 
constituted professional groups repre- 





senting the educational programs now 
It is concerned with a 


serving youth. 
program of action designed to accelerate 
and expand the effectiveness of endeav- 
ors being made in schools to meet the 
needs of all youth. A particular con- 
cern of the Commission is with youth 
not now in secondary schools as well 
as with the large number in school 
whose needs are now being inadequately 
met. 

The efforts of the Commission are 
sponsored by the U. 8S. Office of 
Education. It will work through a 
steering committee composed of Galen 
Jones, Director, Secondary Education, 
Chairman; Raymond W. Gregory, 
Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education; and John Dale Russell, 
Director, Higher Education. The 
Commission will attempt to provide co- 
ordinating leadership for achieving the 
ideal of appropriate universal second- 
ary education so long held by American 
educational leaders. To this end it will 
(1) promote cooperative research bear- 
ing on its problems, (2) disseminate in- 
formation to attain its program, and (3) 
foster active implementation at State 
and local levels of more efficient and 
effective youth education. 

The Commission is engaged in the 
formulation of plans to be announced at 
a later date. However, it has been de- 
cided that all important relationships 
with local schools will be carried on in 
cooperation with State educational au- 
thorities. Schools interested in sharing 
in the development of Life Adjustment 
programs should indicate their interest 
to their State departments of education. 


Manpower for Research 


Volume IV of the Reports to the Pres- 
ident by John R. Steelman, Chairman 
of the President’s Scientific Research 
Board, contains in addition to the re- 
port by the Board, an appendix of 60 
pages of evaluations and suggestions re- 
lating to elementary and secondary 
school science and mathematics and an 
appendix of 52 pages devoted to studies 
and recommendations concerning un- 
dergraduate and graduate instruction 
in science and mathematics. 
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The volume is concerned primarily 
with developing manpower for research 
and therefore stresses the provision of 
opportunities for students with unique 
interests in and abilities for careers re- 
lated to and mathematics. 
However, the report gives considerable 
attention to the fact that scientists and 
scientific research can make their most 
effective contribution only when the 
general public is informed and appreci- 
ative of what scientific methods are and 
what science can do for and to mankind. 

The report states that “the dual re- 
sponsibility of insuring that we have 


science 


(1) enough competent scientists to do 
whatever job may be ahead, and (2) a 
voting public that understands and sup- 
ports the scientists’ role in defense and 
in the design for better living, rests 
heavily upon the nation and all men of 
science in these fateful years.” 

From these viewpoints, the Coopera- 
tive Committee on the Teaching of 
Science and Mathematics of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement 
of Science assisted the President’s 
Scientific Research Board by looking 
at American education and attempting 
to reveal weaknesses and prepare rec- 
ommendations looking toward improve- 
ments. 

The recommendations are given as 
proposals for immediate action and for 
a long-range program. The recom- 
mendations which follow are supported 
in the appendix of the report by more 
detailed appraisals and recommenda- 
tions. 

“The various factors that create the 
present crisis in science teaching—fail- 
ure to identify science talent, teacher 
shortages, large student enrollment, lack 
of equipment and space, competition 
with industrial and governmental lab- 
oratories—all these demand immediate 
action to alleviate the situation. 

“1, Establish Federal subsistence type 
scholarships for the scientifically gifted 
as part of a general program to support 
able and talented youths in all fields. 
This will guarantee the utmost utiliza- 
tion of our scientific manpower through 
collegiate and graduate training. , 

“2. Establish a large number of post- 
doctorate fellowships: (a) junior staff 
type such as the National Research 
Council fellowships; (6) senior staff 
type such as the Guggenheim fellow- 


ships. 
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“3. Establish in-service teacher train- 
ing: (a) by workshops, maintained 
through grants-in-aid providing for 
teacher subsistence; (6) by provision of 
science and mathematics counselors 
throughout the country, one in each of 
the fields of mathematics, life science, 
and physical science per million of 
population.” 

“To improve the effectiveness of the 
teaching of science and mathematics 
and to increase the scientific potential 
of this country, we recommend the ap- 
pointment of a National Commission 
on the Teaching of Science and Mathe- 
matics under the auspices of the Ameri- 
‘an Association for the Advancement of 
Science, representing the scientists, and 
cooperating with agencies such as the 
American Council on Education, the 
National Education Association, and 
the U. S. Office of Education to repre- 
sent educators, administrators, and sci- 
ence teachers. This Commission 
should: 

1. Sponsor investigations of grade 
and age placement of concepts and ideas 
in the sciences and mathematics with a 
view to aiding teachers in curriculum 
planning ; 

2. Promote the design of and experi- 
mentation with testing instruments and 
guidance procedures which would lead 
to an early identification of talent; 

3. Stimulate the further development 
and use of student records to accompany 
the pupil throughout his elementary, 
secondary, and college education, and 
of instruments of identification. Pro- 
vide information on guidance proce- 
dures, to be made available free of 
charge to all school systems through- 
out the country; 

4. Establish a clearinghouse of up-to- 
date information on research facilities 
and research staff available in institu- 
tions of higher learning for the guid- 
ance and better distribution of gradu- 
ate students.” 

(Pages 59-60, Manpower for Re- 
search, Vol. [IV of Science and Public 
Policy—A Report to the President, by 
John R. Steelman, Chairman, The 
President’s Scientific Research Board, 
October 11, 1947.) 

The full report is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., at a cost of 35 cents. 


‘April 1947. 


Wisconsin Studies Need for Junior 
Colleges 


“The basic educational need of high 
school graduates in Wisconsin is for a 
liberal education extending two years 
beyond high school” according to a re- 
port of the Committee on Junior College 
Needs in Wisconsin prepared by Pro- 
fessor John Guy Fowlkes and Henry 
C. Ahrnsbrak of the University. 

This factual study of the post-high 
school educational needs of youth and 
the existing facilities for meeting those 
needs likewise concludes that “terminal 
liberal education combined with voca- 
tional work * * * be offered by 
properly qualified vocational schools to 
be designated by the State Board of Vo- 
cational and Adult Education and for- 
mally designated terminal junior col- 
leges.” 

Each county in the State not having 
an institution of collegiate level was 
studied with reference to 7 criteria for 
the establishment of a junior college 
with an anticipated minimum enroll- 
ment of 150. Application of the cri- 
teria showed that Green Bay, Kenosha, 
Marinette, and Menasha-Keenah area, 
Racine, Sheboygan, and Wausau were 
logical centers for junior colleges. Since 
Wisconsin laws do not permit public 
school districts to establish junior col- 
leges, the report recommends that they 
be established and operated by the Ex- 
tension Division of the University. 
(Junior College Needs in Wisconsin. 
Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, 
59 p.) 


—_—__—. 


The Teacher's Role in School-Public 
Relations 


“That the classroom teacher is the 
foundation of good public school-com- 
munity relations” is the thesis of a new 
publication * by the New Jersey Second- 
ary School Teachers’ Association. The 
foreword to this document elaborates 
this thesis by pointing out that every- 
thing which takes place in the school 
has either a negative or positive effect 
on public relations. Report cards, dis- 


ciplinary methods, curricular con- 
tent, assignments, athletic policies, 
teaching techniques, school regula- 


New Jersey Sec- 
79 p. 


1 School-Community Relations. 
ondary School Teachers Association, 1947. 
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tions—all either build or destroy good 
public school relations. 

The following suggestions for im- 
proving teacher-community relations 
have been based in part on those made 
by the high school teachers of New 
Jersey. 

1. The teacher’s tact and careful 
choice of words can aid in building good 
public relations. 

2. Teachers can help build good pub- 
lic relations by giving the pupil and his 
parents honest and clear reasons for re- 
quirements which baffle them. Some 
parents wonder why a youth must at- 
tend school when he would rather go to 
work, why a given course or assignment 
is required of all, and what the reasons 
are back of a given school regulation. 

3. Good classroom teaching is good 
public relations. It may be common- 
place to say that procedures should vary 
from day to day, should fit the pupils 
and the materials taught, should so far 
as possible relate to real life problems, 
should produce the most satisfactory 
results with maximum economy and 
efficiency. However, these practices 
spell the difference between gaining the 
good will and cooperation of practical- 
minded youth or losing them. 

4. Good public relations are built 
when the teacher makes every effort to 
help the unadjusted pupil to overcome 
unsocial traits. This calls for sympa- 
thetic understanding, skill, and sensi- 
tivity. Such youth must have oppor- 
tunities to contribute to group projects, 
to practice self-control, and to exercise 
wise choices. Assignments must more 
often result in success than in failure, 
disciplinary action must be preemi- 
nently fair, and faculty decisions must 
have a positive rather than a negative 
effect. 

5. Teachers can do much to build good 
public relations by improving tests and 
testing. Tests are generally in bad re- 
pute with both pupils and parents. 
They are still often used as disciplinary 
devices, do not measure what the pupils 
are supposed to know, and are not con- 
sistently scored. To build good public 
relations, pupils should know why vari- 
ous tests are given, how tests are made 
and scored, when they are to be given, 
and what they have revealed. 

6. Marking practices of teachers af- 
fect public school relations for good or 
ill. More thought should be given to 


making marking systems more readily 
understood. Marks should measure 
progress in the pupil’s development 
rather than failure; they should help 
him and his parents to understand the 
difficulties to be overcome. In both 
word and deed, the teacher should make 
clear that good citizenship is regarded 
as of more importance than academic 
marks. 

7. Teachers can build good public re- 
lations if they will follow practices de- 
signed truly to make the parent a part- 
ner in the child’s educational develop- 
ment. Some teachers frequently invite 
small groups of parents to brief infor- 
mal parties; they send letters home, not 
only when pupils are in trouble, but to 
report special successes or contributions ; 
they help parents by volunteering such 
professional services as suggesting de- 
sirable reading matter for specific chil- 
dren, movies they should see, hobbies 
which need encouragement, educational 
trips which the family could take, and 
courses and other community activities 
from which the parent can benefit. 

Many other important “planks,” some 
of them necessarily local in application, 
could with profit be considered by any 
group of teachers concerned with build- 
ing a positive plan of school-public re- 
lations. Those presented above suggest 
that the teacher’s part in such a plan can 
be significant and far reaching. 


Aviation Education News 


With an aim “to increase interest in 
aviation,” the Civil Air Patrol has re- 
cently announced through Washington 
headquarters its intention of assisting 
model airplane clubs such as those con- 
ducted by many schools. They propose 
to help clubs organize and also to assist 
financially in sponsoring flying meets 
where the skill of individuals can be 
tested. Six district meets and one an- 
nual national meet are proposed and 
will be cosponsored by any interested 
organization, such as the American Le- 
gion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Air 
Scouts, schools, ete. Local schools de- 
siring to add to the value of their avia- 
tion program by cooperating in this sci- 
entific development should get in touch 
with their local Civil Air Patrol group 
or the State Wing Commander of Civil 


Air Patrol. All contests will be sanc- 
tioned by and conducted under Acad- 
emy of Model Aeronautics rules and 
auspices, 

The National Headquarters of Amer- 
ican Legion and Veterans of Foreign 
Wars have similar advertised programs 
of cooperation and assistance to school 
and other model airplane flying clubs. 
Expert instruction and workshops are 
also on this program. 

The National Exchange Club has been 
a pioneer in this field and has a well- 
organized and functioning model-plane 
program. Through Exchange Clubs in 
the many large cities they conduct State 
elimination contests, the winners rep- 
resenting the various States at the an- 
nual National Exchange Club Model 
Plane Meet. 


Dental Health Bulletin Appears 


OBJECTIVES of a dental-health pro- 
gram, according to a bulletin issued by 
the American Dental Association, are as 
follows: 

Dental health is known to affect the gen- 
eral health, the appearance and the social 
adjustment of a person throughout his life- 
time. Since the control of dental caries and 
other diseases of the mouth can best be ac- 
complished during childhood, the American 
Dental Association has adopted the following 
objectives : 

1. Help every American appreciate the im- 
portance of a healthy mouth. 

2. Help every American appreciate the re- 
lationship of dental health to general health 


and appearance. 
8. Encourage the observance of dental- 


health practices, including personal care, pro- 
fessional care, proper diet and oral habits. 

4. Enlist the aid of all groups and agencies 
interested in the promotion of health. 

5. Correlate dental-health activities with all 
generalized health programs. 

6. Stimulate the development of resources 
for making dental care available to all chil- 
dren and youth. 

7. Stimulate all dentists to perform ade 
quate dental-health services for children. 

Then sections follow in the bulletin 
on lay education and _ participation, 
financing, putting the program into op- 
eration, and administration. The pub- 
lication is entitled Dental Health Pro- 
gram for Elementary and Secondary 
Schools. It contains 40 pages including 
a list of educational aids for children 
and adults. 

The bulletin is a part of a sustained 
effort of the American Dental Associa- 
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tion to interest the Nation in improving 
the dental condition of children and 
youth. To this end it is addressed to 
educators, parents, dentists, and the 
public generally. 


Student-Teacher Progress Report 


The Student-Teacher Progress Re- 
port of the Albany, Oregon, Public 
Schools has much to commend it to the 
consideration of counselors, teachers, 
and administrators in elementary 
schools, junior high schools, and senior 
high schools. This is a joint enterprise 
which offers to the student and the 
teacher the opportunity for each to 
analyze the evaluation of the other. 
Since both the student and the teacher 
sign the report, it takes on added mean- 
ing to them as well as to the counselor, 
administrator, home-room teacher, or 
other members of the faculty who might 
use it during a case conference. 

The entire report is in the form of a 
check list on a single page. Part I asks 
the checking by the student and the 
teacher of all items which apply to the 
student. For example, format and 
some items appear as follows: 

What or 
Whyf 


Teacher 


opinion 


Student 
opinion 


 . Would 
something 
other than come 
to school. 
aes . Too often tardy. 
8. Do not like the 
teacher. 


like to do 
else 


ae . Too often absent. —_-.--_-_ 

5. ian .. Do not try to work 
alone. ata a 

10, _ Hard to read and 
understand. giclee 

a Do not listen care- 
fully inclass. 
20. (Caer, © CU eee 


Part II is a space for indicating the 
subject to which the report applies. 

Part III is a space for Suggestions 
for Improvement. The student has half 
of the page for writing his suggestions 
and the teacher has the other half for 
her suggestions. 

Part IV provides for a General State- 
ment of Agreement reached. This is 
then signed by the student and the 
teacher and dated. Definite provision 
is made for improvement by setting up a 
Statement: Improvement Report due: 
RR 5 194__ 
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Democratic Education 
Is ACE Theme 


“Democratic Education : The Hope of 
the World” is the theme for the annual 
study conference of the Association for 
Childhood Education which is to be held 
in St. Louis, Mo., April 19 to 23, 1948, 
and which is open to anyone interested. 

Through its annual study conference, 
its biennial plan of action, and its maga- 
zine, Childhood Education, the Associa- 
tion is making a three-way approach to 
its study of and action for democratic 
education. Association members are 
acting to remedy inadequate school fa- 
cilities, to eliminate congested school 
programs, to recruit more teachers for 
the profession, to help in the develop- 
ment of worthy human relations, and 
to contribute to the improvement of 
children’s health in mind and in body. 

The 1947-48 issues of Childhood Edu- 
cation are evaluating some present edu- 
cational practices in terms of their con- 
tribution to the development of demo- 
cratic citizens. What do our present 
practices in grouping, promoting, and 
marking children contribute? What 
does the size of classes have to do with 
children’s development? Should chil- 
dren be failed and given remedial in- 
struction? How important are teach- 
ers in a democracy? What are the re- 
sponsibilities of the community, the 
church, and the school in developing 
democratic citizens? How can we best 
educate children for world citizenship ? 
These are some of the questions to which 
the magazine is giving attention. 

Study classes, consultation hours, and 
general sessions and forums will be fea- 
tured at the annual study conference. 
Program plans will be announced in 
forthcoming issues of Childhood Edu- 
cation. 


New Jersey Program Emphasizes 
Democracy 

Building Citizenship in a Democracy 
through Social Studies is the title of 
Elementary School Bulletin No. 10 of 
the New Jersey State Department of 
Education. 


Although published some time ago, it 
continues to be an excellent source of 
help to elementary teachers because of 
the emphasis on the democratic process 
in developing the social studies pro- 
gram itself, and especially for sugges- 
tions on the techniques teachers can use 
to help children work together demo- 
cratically. 

There is a chapter devoted to “Ameri- 
can Ideals and American History” 
which stresses the need of understand- 
ing democracy and the effective teach- 
ing of American backgrounds through 
making American history real. This 
publication is being used as a basis for 
further developments in the social. 


studies. 


Visual Aids for Teachers in 
Program for Democracy 


Listed in the publication Films In- 
terpreting Children and Youth, a prod- 
uct of three professional groups, are two 
films that will give the teacher back- 
ground in the democratic process : 

From New York University Film 
Service there is available for purchase 
or rental a film entitled “Meeting Emo- 
tional Needs in Childhood : The Ground 
Work of Democracy.” This is a 16- 
mm., 3-reel sound film. 

From the University of Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station there is 
available the 16-mm. silent or sound film 
entitled “Experimental Studies in the 
Social Climate of Groups.” This film 
which runs for 33 minutes presents sit- 
uations described as democratic, laissez 
faire, and autocratic. There is a rental 
fee. 





Basic Principles for Democratization 
of Education in Germany 


The Control Council, Allied Control 
Authority, has issued a directive en- 
titled Basie Principles for Democrati- 
zation of Education in Germany. Eval- 
uated in terms of their effect upon ele- 
mentary education, the following prin- 
ciples are significant: 

1. There should be equal educational 
opportunity for all. 








2. Tuition, textbooks, and materials 
should be free to children of compulsory 
school age in all schools supported by 
public funds. 

3. Compulsory full-time school at- 
tendance should be required for all be- 
tween the ages of 6 and at least 15. 

4. Schools for the compulsory periods 
should form a comprehensive educa- 
tional system. The terms “elementary 
education” and “secondary education” 
should mean two consecutive levels of 
instruction, not two types of qualities 
of instruction which overlap. 

5. All schools should lay emphasis 
upon education for civic responsibility 
and a democratic way of life, by means 
of the content of the curriculum, text- 
books, and materials of instruction, and 
by the organization of the school itself. 

6. School curricula should aim to pro- 
mote understanding of and respect for 
other nations * * *. 

7. Educational and vocational guid- 
ance should be provided for all pupils. 

8. Health supervision and health in- 
struction should be provided for all! 
IR a tad 

9. All teacher education should take 
place in a university or in a pedagogical 
institution of university rank. 

10. Full provision should be made for 
effective participation of the people in 
the reform and organization as well as 
in the administration of the educational 
system. 


State Laws 
(From page 7) 

“(3) The board: shall report to the 
common council, at or before its first 
meeting in September of each year, the 
amount of money required during the 
next fiscal year for the support of such 
activities and thereupon, subject to the 
provisions of subsection (5), the com- 
mon council shall levy and collect a spe- 
cial tax in the manner that other taxes 
are levied and collected, equal to the 
amount of money as required; but said 
tax shall not in any one year exceed the 
maximum mill tax rate prescribed for 
the school extension fund in section 
65.08, for all the activities conducted in 
said city pursuant to this section, and 
said tax shall not be used or appropri- 
ated, directly or indirectly, for any 
other purpose.”—(Zaws of Wisconsin 
Relating to Common Schools, 1942.) 


24 
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Improvement of Teacher Status 


by Grace S. Wright, Research Assistant, Secondary Education Division 


Much has been said about the 350,000 
teachers who left the teaching profes- 
sion during the war years when better- 
paying easily available. 
Teachers’ inordinately 
low; other Provisions for teachers were 
in like 
that something must be done immedi- 
ately to protect the Nation’s children, 
the National Emerge ney Confere nee on 
Teacher Preparation and Supply, meet- 
ing at Chautauqua, N. Y., June 1946, 
drafted a number of recommendations 


jobs Were 


salaries were 


circumstances. Recognizing 


for the improvement of teacher status. 
The months following saw a great deal 
of publicity given to the problem of 
teacher shortage, the need for better 
support of public schools, the proposal 
of a$2,400 minimum salary for teachers 
with 4 years of training, and other wel- 
fare problems. Following is an enu- 
meration of some of the major accom- 
plishments, dealing with the phase of 


teacher welfare. 


Salaries, 1947—48 

State.—Increases in appropriations 
for State aid voted by a number of 
States have been the means of making 
possible material increases in teachers’ 
salaries. It is not unusual to find in 
those States average increases in teach- 
ers’ salaries ranging from $500 to $700. 
Of the 30 States which, according to the 
National Education Association’s list- 
ing of September 1, 1947, have estab- 
lished minimum salary standards for 
teachers, 20 increased that minimum for 
1947-48; 3 others—Idaho, Nevada, and 
New Hampshire —established mini- 
mums for the first time. Of the remain- 
ing 7 States, 6 did not raise their mini- 
mums; one State, Kentucky, had no 
meeting of the legislature in 1947. 

In several States the fixed minimums 
for beginning teachers now range from 
$2,000 to $2,700. California and Ne- 
vada have flat-rate minimums of $2,400. 
Washington’s minimum for regularly 
certificated teachers is also $2,400. In- 
diana’s minimum of $2,400 for a 9- 
month term for teachers who have a 
bachelor’s degree represents an increase 

1 The information included here for any area was 


gathered mainly from State department bulletins 
and State education journals. 


of 81.8 percent over 1946-47, New York 
has a $2,500 minimum for teachers with 
bachelor’s degrees in cities of over 1 
million in population; $2,200 for those 
in cities of 100,000 to 1 million, and a 
$2,000 minimum for smaller population 
centers. Master’s degree teachers in the 
largest population centers begin at 
$2,700. Several other States, viz, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
and Texas, established minimums of 
$2,000 to $2,200 for bachelor’s degree 
teachers, with minimums for the mas- 
ter’s degree slightly higher in most in- 
stances. West Virginia reached the 
$2,000 minimum for teachers who hold a 
master’s degree, and Tennessee for those 
who have in excess of 5 years of training. 

Florida’s legislature, in establishing 
a State Minimum Foundation Program 
Fund for Schools to be used “to assist 
county boards in maintaining the Mini- 
mum Foundation Program for all 
schools in the county as prescribed by 
law and in otherwise providing sub- 
stantially equal public educational op- 
portunities,” provides for a minimum 
average salary for teachers with 4 years 
of training of $2,550; 5 years of train- 
ing, $3,000; and for 6 years or more of 
training, $3,600. 

Arizona has no minimum salary 
standard, but reports indicate that the 
act of 1947 Legislature which provided 
increased State aid has made possible 
increases in teachers’ salaries of $500 to 
$1,000. As a result, local boards are 
adopting salary schedules beginning at 
$2,400 for bachelor’s degree teachers. 
Teachers with a master of arts degree 
start at about $2,600 with maximums 
ranging up to $4,500 a year. 

Similarly, in Connecticut, another 
State which does not have a legally 
fixed minimum salary, the State De- 
partment of Education reports that a 
large majority of towns are providing 
minimum salaries for teachers with at 
least 4 years postsecondary preparation 
of $2,000 and above. State aid to 
schools was increased from about $1,- 
600,000 to more than $10,250,000 a year.’ 





2 The Board of Education (Connecticut), Sept. 15, 
1947, p. 2 and 4. 
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In Montana, where State legislation 
for the purpose failed of passage, the 
people of the State voted special levies 
beyond those authorized by law to make 
salary increases possible. As a result, 
salaries for 1947-48 are increased on an 
average of $500 to $700 for all teachers 
and administrators, which will make 
for an average salary for all teachers 
over the State of $2,500-$2,700 as com- 
pared with an average of $2,000 for 
1946-47. Rural salaries have been in- 
creased to the point that many teachers 
will receive $2,400 plus a teacherage. 

A survey of teachers’ salaries in New 
Jersey,’ a State which has a flat-rate 
minimum of $1,800, shows that nearly 
half of the school districts which report 
local minimums based on 4 years of 
training have established them this year 
at $2,000 or above. Maximums likewise 
have been increased and in 31 instances 
have reached the $4,000 mark and above 
for bachelor’s degree teachers, while in 
4 districts—Glen Ridge, Leonia, Mont- 
clair, and Newark—maximum salaries 
of $5,000 and above are adopted for 
teachers with 5 or 6 years of training. 

Local.—Of cities of 100,000 popula- 
tion and over in size, at least two-thirds 
have minimum salaries ranging from 
$2,000 to $2,700 for bachelor’s degree 
teachers, according to the September 
survey of the National Education As- 
sociation, with one-half of the cities 
having maximum salaries for teachers 
with a master’s degree or higher rang- 
ing from $4,000 to $5,700. 

At the other extreme of population 
size are rural areas and small towns 
which have the greatest difficulty in 
holding qualified teachers. Here also 
are instances in which salaries have 
reached or passed the $2,000 minimum. 
Among the communities of 2,500 and 
under in population which have been 
noted, together with the minimums they 
are providing for bachelor’s degree 
teachers, are the following: Fairfield, 
Conn., $2,250 ; Ridgefield, Conn., $2,400 ; 
Crete, Ill., $2,000; Bangor, Mich., 
$2,400 ; Big Sandy, Mont., $2,580 ; Essex 
Fells, N. J., $2,400; Lawrence, N. J., 
$2,400; Mine Hill Township, N. J., 
$2,200; Mountainside, N. J., $2,400; 
Wayne, N. J., $2,200; Burns, Oreg., 





* New Jer 


35-43. 


sey Education Review, October 1947, p. 
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$2,750; Cottage Grove H. 8S. Dist., 
Oreg., $2,556; Redmond Union H. §. 
Dist., $2,403; Ozona, Tex., 
$2,400. 

Towns of approximately 5,000 popu- 
lation which have adopted noteworthy 
minimums are Yuma, Ariz., $2,500; 
Clawson, Mich., $2,400; Leonia, N. J., 
$2,300; Westwood, N. J., $2,200; Ore- 
gon City, Oreg., $2,600; and Refugio, 
Tex., $2,400. Maximums in these vari- 
ous small communities range from 
$2,961 to $4,300 for bachelor’s degree 
teachers, and from $3,450 to $5,000 for 
master’s degree teachers. 

Twelve-month plan.—Glencoe, Ill., a 
town of under 7,000 population, gave its 
teachers a 20-percent increase in salary 
in the last school year and in so doing 
placed its teachers on a 12-month in- 
stead of a 10-month pay basis, one month 
being a vacation month, the second 
month being given over to teaching, im- 
proving the instructional program, or 
improving themselves professionally 
through workshops and study groups. 
Another unusual feature of the plan is 
that the entire professional staff of the 
school system is on the same salary 
schedule. Recognizing that good teach- 
ers are very often lost to teaching be- 
cause of the lure of higher wages in 
administrative positions, Glencoe pays 
its classroom teachers on the same basis 
on which it pays its administrators.* 

Rochester, Minn., is also operating on 
the 12-month plan and has increased its 


Oreg., 


teachers’ salaries accordingly. The 
compensation for bachelor’s degree 


teachers ranges from a $2,400 minimum 
to $3,450 for 15 years’ experience ; mas- 
ter’s degree persons earn an additional 
$200, and 6-year teachers $100 more than 
master’s degree teachers. The median 
salary for all teachers is now $3,400. 
The Rochester plan calls for five service 
categories for the summer months: 
Summer recreation service, special sum- 
mer classes, college and university at- 
tendance, local departmental workshops, 
approved travel.® 

The Merit System.—Should incre- 
ments within the salary schedule be 
based solely upon such known teacher 
facts as training and experience, or 
should there also be increments based 


4 Illinois Education, May 1947, p. 272. 
& Minnesota Journal of Education, March 1947, 
p. 301. 


upon merit for those who are outstand- 
ing teachers? This was the question of 
the month in the September 1947 issue 
of the Wisconsin Journal of Education, 
and it is one which is coming in for much 
attention as new salary schedules are be- 
ing worked upon. There seems to be 
little agreement upon the question. In 
general, administrators are more apt to 
answer, “Yes”; teachers are more likely 
to say that the merit system cannot op- 
erate fairly because decisions as to who 
are the outstanding teachers are based 
upon subjective judgments. 

New York State’s 1947 salary law 
provides for “promotional increments” . 
after six automatic increments have 
been granted. These promotional in- 
crements are based upon merit and are 
available to definite percentages of 
teachers whose work is considered ex- 
ceptional in several respects. In North 
Carolina, the merit rating system is be- 
ing given serious consideration by the 
State Education Commission which the 
Governor was authorized to appoint as 
the result of legislation enacted in 1947. 
The Commission has the responsibility 
of making a comprehensive study of 
various aspects of education including 
the Merit Rating System, and to report 
and make, recommendations to the Gov- 
ernor and General Assembly of 1949. 
In its 1947 salary legislation, Pennsyl- 
vania decided against merit rating. A 
provision for such rating as an integral 
part of the mandated salary schedule 
had been inserted as an amendment, but 
was eliminated entirely from the bill. 

Auburn, Wash.,° some years ago 
adopted schedules which provided for 
two additional steps for teachers who 
had reached the maximum of the salary 
schedule. These were known as extra- 
maximum steps. Last year when 
about 20 percent of the teachers had 
reached either the so-called top or the 
extra-maximum stated in the salary 
schedule, the salary committee, after 
much study, proposed that “for out- 
standing service, and upon recommen- 
dation of the principal, additional in- 
crements be given those teachers who 
had reached the maximum. The mem- 
bers of the board—a banker, a farmer, 
an auto dealer, a furniture store owner, 
and a railroad employee—realized that 


* Washington Education Journal, March 1947, 
p. 165. 





m each of their own occupations greater 
rewards went to those who were the 
most efficient. So, the recommenda- 
tion of the committee along with a sug- 
gested rating report, was accepted by 
the board. For the time being at least 
this means that upon the principal’s 
recommendation and superintendent’s 
acceptance there is no ‘top’ to the salary 
schedule.” 


Sick Leave 
Most cities make some provisions for 
sick leave for teachers, according to a 
study made by the National Education 
Association in 1940-41. Only a few 
States have made such provisions. 
Prior to enactments of the 1947 legisla- 
tures only six States—California, Flor- 
ida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Ohio, and 
New Jersey—had given teachers of their 
States the right to absence for sickness.’ 
The amount varied: 5 days in Califor- 
nia and Florida; 10 in Louisiana and 
New Jersey; an unspecified number of 
days in Kentucky and Ohio. Seven 
other States had given school boards 
the power to grant sick leave. It is 
interesting to note that several State 
legislatures this year made provisions, 
or amended existing provisions, for sick 
leave for teachers: 
Florida : 6 days a year cumulative to 72 days. 
Illinois: Minimum of 5 days a year with full 
pay, cumulative to 15 days; and in addi- 
tion, 5 days at half pay cumulative to 15 
days. 
Indiana: 9 days each year cumulative to 45 
days. 
Pennsylvania: Minimum guarantee of 5 days 
a year cumulative to 20 days. 
Tennessee: 9 days a year cumulative to 36 
days in all school systems which will match 
State funds available for this purpose. 


Teacherages 

Although the provision of teacher- 
ages does not in and of itself promote 
the status of teachers, it does increase 
the probability of a school district’s re- 
taining its good teachers when housing 
is difficult to find. Since teacherages 
are made available at a mininium cost, 
the occupancy of such a facility also 
adds to the teacher’s income. Many 
States, particularly those in the West, 
have for varying numbers of years per- 
mitted local districts to construct and 
maintain teacherages. Among such 
States are Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 


‘Legal Status of the Public-School Teacher. 
N. EH. A. Research Bulletin, April 1947, p. 54. 


Missouri, Montana, Oklahoma, Texas, 
and Washington. This year, at least 
three other States made legal provision 
for teacher housing. The Connecticut 
Legislature authorized any town or 
school district. to construct, lease, and 
maintain a home for teachers employed 
and to provide transportation for such 
teachers to and from school. The 
Illinois Legislature authorized boards 
of education to provide residences for 
teachers when such action is approved 
by local referendum. The Oregon 
Legislature authorized school districts 
to provide teacher housing where nec- 
essary. 
Retirement 

Many States during the past year 
enacted liberalizing amendments to 
their retirement laws. The Florida 
law, for example, now provides optional 
plans for computing retirement to- 
gether with a $75 “floor” for those who 
have had to teach on low salaries. In 


LIBRARY 


Illinois, a person retiring in 1947 who 
would have received an annuity of $400 
will in 1948 receive $825; maximum 
allowance permissible under the new 


plan is $2100. Indiana law provides 
for $1200 at the end of 32 years of serv- 
ice and additional sums for extended 
service; Kansas doubled service annu- 
ity benefits for teachers with 30 years 
of service; North Carolina raised its re- 
tirement benefits by 25 percent. In 
Texas, teachers may now retire at age 
60 after 25 years of service; at any age 
after 30 years of teaching. Washing- 
ton’s new law provides $100 a month 
pension after 30 years of service at age 
60, and permits retirement after 30 
years or at age 60. The major change 
in Wisconsin’s retirement law is the in- 
clusion of a minimum benefit provision 
which will mean that teachers who have 
had to work at very low salaries through 
the years will no longer be unduly 
penalized. 


SERVICES 





Steady Growth 


“Books Build a Better Georgia” is 
the title of a recent issue of the periodi- 
cal, Georgia Progress, published by the 
Agricultural and Industrial Develop- 
ment Board, Atlanta. 

This bulletin describes the steady 
growth in recent years of library service 
to rural and small town citizens. Con- 
tributing to the State’s progress in many 
fields are the county and regional li- 
braries which serve 126 of its 159 coun- 
ties. These libraries, together with 
municipal libraries serving parts of 19 
other counties, provide free public li- 
brary service to approximately four- 
fifths of the population. Eleven of the 
libraries are regional, distributing 
books to 25 counties. Last year 126 
counties met the qualifications for State 
aid. , 

At the present time Georgia has 28 
bookmobiles. Counties without book- 
mobiles do the best they can to serve the 
rural population by delivering books in 
-ars and school busses and mailing them 
by parcel post. Almost anybody who 
makes regular trips into the rural areas 


may act as a book distributor—visiting 
teachers, classroom teachers, home dem- 
onstration agents, county agents, county 
nurses, school superintendents, school 
children, and library patrons. 

The Georgia Citizens Library Com- 
mittee has adopted as its slogan, “Books 
in reach of every Georgian.” 


Labor-Industry Consultant 


Services for Labor and Industry, a 
pamphlet published by the Illinois State 
Library, Springfield, calls attention to 
the Library’s new emphasis on this part 
of its program. On request, Walter E. 
Myers, Labor-Industry Consultant, will 
give service in the library field to labor 
unions, management, or any Illinois cit- 
izen or group. 


When a long - term program is | 


planned, the consultant will assist with 
the planning of a permanent labor and 


industry library or a supplementary col- | 


lection made up from the material in the 
State Library. He will also work with 
the local library in making the service 


in this field known and effective. Gen- | 
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eral reading lists on current labor and 
industrial problems will be given wide 
distribution. Special reading lists will 
be prepared as requested. At meetings 
or institutes on these types of problems, 
the consultant will be present with a col- 
lection of pertinent material and will ad- 
vise on its use. 

The Illinois State Library and the 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions of the University of Illinois 
jointly sponsor reading services for all 
the people of Illinois and cooperate to 
provide special services to groups di- 
rectly concerned with labor and indus- 
trial relations. The Institute, through 
the Division of University Extension, 
brings the campus to the community. 
The Illinois State Library will deliver 
materials supplementary to the Insti- 
tute’s programs anywhere in the State 
and will lend them to groups or individ- 
uals. Detailed research projects will be 
undertaken which may aid in widening 
the area of understanding in this field. 


New Standard 


A new financial standard for public 
library support was endorsed by the 
American Library Association when its 
Council declared that “a public library 
must have an income of not less 
than 50 percent more than in 1940 if it 
is to give tovits community a library 
service equal in quantity and quality to 
that given in the prewar period.” 

Increased by 50 percent, the standards 
adopted for annual per capita income 
now are: “A public library must receive 
$1.50 per capita to give minimum satis- 
factory service ; $2.25 for good service; 
$3.00 for superior service.” 


now 


Regional Library Service 


The Tennessee State Department of 
Education, Nashville, has mimeo- 
graphed and distributed a 73-page study 
by Catherine Zealberg, Books for All: 
The Regional Library Program in Ten- 
nessee, January 1940-Jume 1947. 

The purpose of this study as stated 
in the introduction is: “To present a sur- 
vey of. regional library service in the 
State of Tennessee; to describe the re- 
gional program as it now exists; to trace 
its development; to present its accom- 
plishments; and, in view of the past, to 
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predict and suggest what the future of 
the program might be in Tennessee.” 

Much of the material for this study 
was coliected from unpublished maga- 
zine articles, letters, and typewritten 
copies of monthly and annual reports 
of the various Tennessee regional li- 
braries on file in the office of the Division 
of Libraries, State Department of Edu- 
cation. 


Publicizing Children’s Programs 


So that parents and children may 
know what is going on—and where— 
news of special events in the children’s 
rooms of the New York Public Library 
is announced in the newspapers, maga- 
zines, and over the radio. The Novem- 
ber issue of Branch Library Book News 
mentions three examples of media which 
regularly carry notices of library pro- 
grams: 

Every Friday the “Things for Chil- 
dren to Do” column of the New York 
Times carries an announcement of pro- 
grams scheduled in the branches. The 
“Metropolitan Section” of Parents’ 
Magazine covers, each month, the gen- 
eral theme of stories or celebrations for 
the current month. And over the air 
“City Fun With Your Children,” Sta- 
tion WNYC, 11 a. m., on Tuesday, fea- 
tures on 1ts programs library news of in- 
terest to children. 


Complete Index 


In Rochester, Minn., elementary 
school libraries, the card catalog files 
serve as a complete index to curriculum 
materials—books, pamphlets, pictures, 
records, films, and community resources. 

In 1946-47 the 12-month plan was 
inaugurated in the Rochester schools. 
According to the elementary school 
staff’s 1947 report, Summer Workshop, 
the Social Learnings Workshop mem- 
bers visited a number of places in the 
city with the idea of acquainting the 
faculty with the educational possibili- 
ties of the community resources and ac- 
quainting the personnel of the indus- 
tries with the needs of the schools. 

The elementary grades librarian, 
Hazelle Anderson, who also teaches and 
assists in curriculum planning, has in- 
corporated into the card catalog files in 
each building the findings of these com- 


munity visits by the workshop commit- 
tee members. The following outline 
was used: Area (food production, com- 
munications, etc.) ; place visited; whom 
to contact to arrange tour; size of group 
and suitable grade;*suitable time and 
advance notice time necessary ; hazards; 
preparation and background needed; 
what it offers. 

Information about films previewed 
by the same committee was supplied to 
the librarian using the outline: Area; 
name of film, by whom produced, date; 
where procured; running time; grade 
suitability ; content ; evaluation of film. 


Twenty-second State 


With the appointment of Mae Gra- 
ham to the new position of supervisor 
of school and children’s libraries, Mary- 
land becomes the twenty-second State 
which is providing the services of a spe- 
cialist to assist in the development of 
its school libraries. 


Growth in Services for Five-Year 
Period 


The Larimer County Library Board 
of Directors, Fort Collins, Colo., in its 
Annual Report, 1946, presents, with 
comparative statistics over a 5-year 
period, the gradual growth in available 
library services to the people of the 
county. 

Distributing media include a branch 
library for teachers, located in the Office 
of the County Superintendent of 
Schools, 30 deposits located in private 
homes, stores, and service stations, and 
bookmobile visits to schools. 

Deposits, which serve the communi- 
ties the year around, are largely for 
adult patrons and preschool children, 
since those in school have access to 
monthly bookmobile service from Sep- 
tember to May. Summer deposits are 
especially valuable to children after the 
close of school. 

According to the 1940 census, there 
are 15,338 people in Larimer County 
living outside city corporations. Hav- 
ing reached only 16 percent of these 
potential patrons, the Larimer County 
Library Board reports that it is chal- 
lenged by the possibilities of future 
service to the rural population. 
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GEORGIA S PROGRAM OF EDUCATION FOR 


PROSPECTIVE RURAL SUPERVISORS 


by Jane Franseth, Specialist for Rural Schools 


EORGIA’S program for the educa- 

tion of rural school supervisors is a 
cooperatively developed plan sponsored 
by the Georgia Teacher Education 
Council. It combines guided study and 
practice in supervision for a group of 
selected leaders who have already dem- 
onstrated superior in 
teaching. The major purpose of the 
program is to further the improvement 
of leadership competencies. It is de- 
signed to help prospective supervisors 
develop skill in assisting administrators, 
teachers, and other personnel improve 
the learning environment for children 
in the rural schools. 

Supervision in the Georgia program is 
thought of as expert service on a con- 
sultative basis. It is important, there- 
fore, that the prospective supervisors 
become good resource people and that 
they learn how to give service on a con- 
sultative basis. The Georgia program 
attempts to develop competencies which 
will help supervisors function as re- 
source agents and as consultants. 

Headquarters are at the University of 
Georgia, but the plan is sponsored by 
the Georgia Teacher Education Council 
which is composed of representatives 
from the major teacher education insti- 
tutions, the State Department of Educa- 
tion, a county superintendent, a city su- 
perintendent, a county principal, and a 
county supervisor. 

The selection committee, appointed by 
the Council invites approximately 10 to 
15 of the best teachers in the State each 
year to begin preparation for supervi- 
sion. The State area supervisors assist 
in finding good prospects. At least 4 
years of college education and at least 
3 years of teaching experience are re- 
quired of each candidate. 

An advisory committee, also ap- 
pointed by the Council, helps to deter- 
mine the policies for the program of 
educating supervisors. This committee 
is composed of four members of the staff 
of the University of Georgia, one from 
West Georgia College, one from Georgia 
State College for Women, one from 


competencies 


Georgia Teachers College, the State Di- 
rector of Teacher Education, and the 
State Coordinator of Education from 
the State Department of Education. 
This meets three four 
times during the year. 

Three consultants are responsible for 
the direction of the They 
work with the supervisors during the 


committee or 


program. 


summer sessions and during the year of 
The consult- 
ants are the director of the program, 
the assistant director, both employed by 
the University of Georgia, and a spec- 
ialist in supervision in the State De- 


interneship supervision. 


partment of Education. 

Though headquarters are at the 
University, the State is the campus for 
the study and practice in supervision. 
Some of the study is done at West Geor- 
gia College, Georgia State College for 
Women, and Georgia Teachers College. 
Other important service areas are the 
counties where experienced supervisors 
are employed and the counties in which 
the interne supervisors get their prac- 
tice 1n supervision. 

To help the reader get a clearer under- 
standing of this program of education, 
a brief account of the plan used dur- 
ing the year of 1946-47 will be given. 
Though no 2 years are the same, the 
major principles operate each year. 
Each year the program is characterized 
by a combination of guided study and 
practice in Each year 
there is a conscious attempt to prac- 
tice the principles implied in any coop- 
erative enterprise. The prospective 
supervisors have a vital part in purpos- 
ing, planning, executing, and: evaluat- 
ing their own activities toward the goal 
of leadership through supervision of 
rural schools. 

In June 1946, 15 prospective super- 
visors were selected for a year of grad- 
uate study and practice in supervision. 
They began their work at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia in June. Guided by the 
advisory committee and the consult- 
ants, they spent a full summer term 
studying the job of supervision and re- 


supervision. 


lated problems. The program of study 
included philosophy of education and 
supervision, psychology, 
critical analysis of educational litera- 


educational 


ture, sociology, principles of child de- 
velopment, and some experience in art, 
In the fall the supervisors accepted reg- 
ular county supervisory positions with 
the understanding that a study-practice 
program would be carried on through- 
out the year. Guidance was provided 
by the consultants from the University 
and the State Department of Education, 

The major task of the consultants, 
ach working with five internes, was to 
help the supervisors improve their lead- 
ership as they worked in the counties 
where they were employed. The con- 
sultants tried to give the kind of help 
requested by the practice supervisors. 
Among the ways in which they worked 
were: (1) Holding individual confer- 
ences with the supervisors concerning 
problems which they wished to discuss; 
(2) visiting schools to help individual 
teachers, principals, or faculties with 
special problems; (3) serving as discus- 
sion leaders at community or teachers’ 
meetings; (4) helping the supervisor 
and the county superintendent to think 
through common problems; (5) helping 
the supervisor and others to evaluate 
progress. 

Representatives from nearby colleges 
also served to help improve the super- 
visory program. Consultant service 
was contributed by West Georgia Col- 
lege, Georgia State College for Women, 
and Georgia Teachers College. Nearby 
experienced supervisors were often 
called upon for help. From time to 
time, the State area supervisors met the 
interne supervisors either individually 
or in small groups to discuss ways to 
improve education in the schools. 

Study conferences for the practice 
supervisors were held in the fall at West 
Georgia College and at Georgia State | 
College for Women. The conferences, 
1 week in duration, were planned by 
the supervisors with guidance from a 
leader in each college and from their 
In general the 


regular consultants. 
conferences were based on observations 
in the laboratory schools and in nearby 
county schools. Meetings were held | 
every day to discuss problems which the | 
supervisors presented. Areas of study | 
begun in the summer were continued | 
with the emphasis on application to real | 
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eurriculum 


problems with which the supervisors 
were confronted. Among the problems 
discussed were: How to help teachers 
understand the major objectives of edu- 
cation, how to help teachers make ad- 
justments to individual differences in 
ability and interest ; how to help teach- 
ers secure and make better use of ma- 
terials; how to help teachers relate the 
to community problems; 
how to help teachers understand the 
principles of child development; how 
to help teachers in the creative arts. 
Another feature of the study type of 
activity in 1946 was the conference with 
other supervisors sponsored by the State 
Department of Education. Among the 
topics considered were: ( 1) Books and 
(2) professional growth of 


(3) pupil 


materials, 


teachers and supervisors, 


| cuidance. 


; 


supervisor observed how an experienced 
supervisor goes about the task of help- 
ing to meet the needs of teachers. 

The study program for the spring 
quarter was very much like the fall 
quarter program. There was a week of 
study at Georgia State College for 
Women and at West Georgia College. 
Child growth and development and com- 
munity-school needs were the two areas 
receiving major consideration during 
this week of study. 

During the first session of their sec- 
ond summer school the internes enrolled 
in courses which seemed to fit individual 
needs best, sociology and art being the 
most popular. A seminar on child de- 
velopment for all supervisors served to 
integrate and unify their experiences. 

A 3-week workshop for all supervis- 
ors in attendance at the University was 





Prospective supervisors and consultants often work with teachers, principals, and county superintendents in 


a teachers’ workshop. 


The winter program was 
similar to the one in the fall. The con- 
sultants continued to visit the interne 
supervisors whatever 
service seemed best for the improve- 


Two days were 


quarter 


and to render 
ment of supervision. 
spent by all supervisors in Atlanta to 
study common problems. This was a 
conference of the Georgia Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment. Among the problems dis- 
cussed was: How pre-service education 
of teachers might be improved. 
Another feature of the winter study 
program was the work with experienced 
Each supervisor chose an 
experienced supervisor to visit. The 
Visiting program varied in the different 
counties, in general the practice 


supervisors. 


but 
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Here they are making plans for a cooperative study of their problems. 


held during the latter part of the sum- 
mer. ‘Those who had completed a year 
of interneship worked with the members 
of a new group who had come in for 
their initiation in June. Among the 
problems considered in this workshop 
were: (1) Purpose of supervision, (2) 
resource-use and the curriculum, (3) 
helping teachers understand children, 
(4) what a supervisor does, (5) evalu- 
ating school progress. 

A workshop for principals and an- 
other in the field of guidance were also 
in session during the latter part of the 
summer at the University of Georgia. 
There was a considerable amount of co- 
operation between these three groups 
throughout the period. Some of the 
supervisors, principals, and guidance 


leaders worked together on a number of 
common problems. 

At the close of the second summer 
session, the supervisors who satisfac- 
torily completed this special program of 
graduate education in supervision were 
granted professional certificates in sup- 
ervision by the State Department of 
Education. Most of these supervisors 
continued to supervise schools in the 
counties where they served as internes 
in supervision. 


Philosophy Underlying Supervision 
Plan 


The Georgia Plan of supervision is 
founded on the following beliefs: 


1. Democracy is a way of life in which 
there is faith in the intelligence of 
people to solve their problems coop- 
eratively. 

2. It is a way of life which respects the 
worth of every individual regardless 
of race, religion, nationality, or social 
status. 

3. It is a way of life that encourages 
the use of initiative, originality, and 
creativity in every individual, 

4. It is a way of life which provides 
opportunity for wide participation in 
the privileges and the corresponding 
responsibilities of cooperative citizen- 
ship. 


Nature of the Georgia Plan 

1. The supervisor is a consultant and 
a resource person. He makes himself 
available to give help wherever the sit- 
uation is in need of it, but he does not 
dictate or exercise authority over any 
of the personnel involved. 

2. Improvement in service applies to 
all of the personnel involved in the sit- 
uation, including the supervisors. 
There is a cooperatively determined at- 
tack upon problems. All of the staff 
are stimulated to grow. One group is 
not superior to another operating to im- 
prove the inferior group. 

3. The aim of supervision is the 
improvement of the total situation for 
learning. The administrators and 
teachers are cooperating members of a 
total group concerned with the improve- 
ment of life. 

4. Many opportunities for creative 
expression are available for all the per- 
sonnel. 











NEW BOOKS and PAMPHLETS 


Language and Area Studies 


Language and Area Studies in the 
Armed Services, Their Future Signifi- 
cance. By Robert John Matthew for 
the Commission on Implications of 
Armed Services Educational Programs. 
Washington, D. C., American Council 
on Education, 1947. 2'1 p. $2.50. 

Part I of this report describes in detail 
foreign area and language instruction in the 
Army Specialized Training Program, the Navy 
Schools of Military Government and Adminis- 
tration, the Japanese Language Schools of the 
Army and the Civil Affairs Training Schools; 
Part II deals with current effects in colleges 
and schools; and Part III considers the impli- 
zations of these programs for the future, 


Salary Scheduling 


Salary Scheduling. Washington, 
D. C., Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers and Research Division, National Ed- 


ucation Association of the United 
States, 1947. 24 p. (Discussion Pam- 
phlet, No.8.) 15 cents. 


Presents factual material on teachers’ sal- 
ary schedules as a basis for discussion. States 
that the primary purpose of the series is “to 
promote discussion, not to advocate any final 
or official point of view.” 


Training for Citizenship 


School Patterns for Citizenship 
Training. By Theral T. Herrick. 
Sponsored by: The Daughters of the 
American Revolution of Michigan. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Published by Bureau 
of Educational Reference and Research, 
School of Education, University of 
Michigan, 1947. 130 p. 

The author visited 27 selected high schools 
for the purpose of studying the over-all pro- 
gram of citizenship education and for collect- 
ing pertinent data. The report presents a 
general discussion of four patterns of citizen- 
ship training and contains many suggestions 
for both larger and smaller schools. 


Vocational Guidance 


Yowll Like Teaching. Sponsored by 
the Louisiana Branch of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment. Edited by May W. De- 
Blieux. Issued by John E. Coxe, State 








Baton 


Superintendent of Education. 


Rouge, La., 1947. 

Designed to acquaint the high-school student 
with teaching as a career. Gives a picture of 
present and anticipated needs as well as an 
insight into the rewards and satisfactions of 
teaching; describes the many possibilities for 
specialization. 


RECENT THESES 


An Investigation of the Training 
Needs of Prospective Employees in Re- 
tail Selling in the City of Quincy. By 
William T. Hutchinson. Master’s 1947. 
Boston University. 134 p. ms. 


48 p., illus. 


Analyses data secured from employers and 
employees in 100 stores in Quincy, Mass., in 
an attempt to determine the training needs 
of prospective employees, and where their 
needs could best be met. 


Occupational Distribution, Entrance 
into Farming, and Opportunities for 
Farming of Former Students of Voca- 
tional Agriculture: A Critical Review 
of Research in One Phase of Agri- 
cultural Education. By Carlton E. 
Wright. Doctor’s, 1943. Cornell Uni- 
versity. 568 p. ms. 

Analyzes 106 studies conducted in all parts 
of the United States in the past 20 years in 
an attempt to determine factors affecting sub- 
sequent occupational activities and employ- 
ment of former students of vocational agri- 
culture. 


Organization and Administration of 
In-Service Training of Industrial 
Workers in the United States Naval Air 
Training Center, Pensacola, Florida, 
From 1940-1944. By Charles I. Hol- 
ley. Master’s, 1946. George Washing- 
ton University. 119 p. ms. 

Attempts to determine the effectiveness of 
practical on-the-job training procedures in 
preparing unskilled workers to perform the 
work of skilled mechanics. 


The Pre-Service Civilian Training 
Program of the Signal Corps at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. By Harold 
D. Sheets. Master’s, 1945. University 
of North Dakota. 74 p.ms. 

Describes in detail the administration and 
organization of the courses for radio mechan- 
ics, radio junior repairmen, and radiotele- 
graph operators. 





Reactions of Selected (60) Business 
Men Relative to the Employability of 
High School Business Course Gradu- 
ates. By Gunhild A. Carlson. Master’s,| 
1946. Boston University. 69 p. ms. 

Compares the standards of 60 selected busi- 
nessmen for beginning office employees with 
the training given business students in high 
schools in an attempt to discover the strong 
and weak points in high school business train- 
ing, and to find some means by which em- 
ployers and schools can improve the product 
of this training. 

The Selection and Training of 
Women as Streetcar Operators. By 
Ruth E. Helm. Master’s, 1946. George 
Washington University. 46 p. ms. 

Presents a job analysis of streetcar opera- 
tion. Concludes that the use of women as 
streetcar operators was not an industrial sue- 
cess, and was very expensive. 



































































A Study of Business Education in the 
Public Secondary Schools of Illinois 
(Excluding Chicago). By Albert C, 
Fries. Doctor’s, 1945. New York Uni- 
versity. 224 p. ms. 

Discusses the philosophy underlying busi- 
ness education, the curriculum, the school 
plant and equipment, pupil and teacher per- 
sonnel, and administration and supervision 
of business education. 


A Study of Personal Secretaries in 16 
Communities in the State of Michigan, 
By Irene Place. Doctor’s, 1945. New 
York University. 175 p. ms. 

Analyzes the duties and qualifications of 
secretaries and executive aids in an attempt 
to determine what to include in the cur- 
riculum of secretarial training in the schools 
of Michigan. 


Suggested Criteria for the Evalua- 
tion of a Minimum Program of Guid 
ance for Schools of Nursing. By Rita 
P. Kelleher. Master’s, 1945. Boston 
University. 49 p. ms. 

Discusses the construction and validation 


of a checklist to be used in evaluating guid- 
ance procedures. : 


The Training of a Secretary. By 
Dorothy C. Denison. Master’s, 1946 
University of North Dakota. 11f 
p. ms. 

Analyzes the duties of a secretary and th 
training required to properly perform the 
duties. 

Training Programs of the F. B. 1.4 
World War II. By Pauline M. Pilson 
Master’s, 1946. George Washingto 
University. 84 p. ms. 


Traces briefly the history and functions 0 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
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